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by 
McConathy 
Morgan 


Mursell 
Bartholomew 
Bray 
Miessner 
Birge 


On a 


curve of beau- 


rising 


ty, effective- 
ness of content 
and superb 
format, the 
Sixth Book of 
NEW MUSIC 
H ORIZONS 
forms the cap- 
the 


e | ementary 
grade program. 


stone of 


The superb il- 
lustrations by 
Jules Gotlieb 
set the mood 
of the song, 
place it in its 
historic 
extending from 
Elizabethan 
England to 


era, 


modern Amer- 
ica, and make 
the association 
between color 
and form in 
music and art. 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3 


Announces the publication of the SIXTH BOOK of the basal series 





@ 








The Mountain Stream 


Translated by 
Cyntuia STEWART 





Down the moun-tain-side Doth a stream-let glide, 
Where the wa-ter sweeps And the cham-ois leaps, 
Yooet + 





du - i - da. 


Hul - da - e hul- di - o - i 





lit - tle cot, 
yo - dels ring, 


In a_ sun-ny spot Stands a 
Where the sweet birdssing, There my 


Yopet 





Hul - di - e hul - di du - i - da. 


-O -i 





In the gar-denthere Sits a la - dy fair, 
*"Mid the fresh-et green, Al - pine flow’rs are seen, 
Yopet - = - 9 









Hul-di-e juch-a juch-a juch-a hul - di- e. 








As I pass a-long She can hear my song, 
In her  cot-tagethere Dwells my la - dy fair, 
> > > 
Yove. 









Hul-di-e juch-a juch-a juch-a he! 


For further information, write to nearest representative: 


221 East 20th Street 709 Mission Street 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 3 


707 Browder Street 
Dallas 1 
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Choose from our 250,000 Different 
Music Titles for Program-building 





For over eighty years, the Lyon & Healy Sheet Music Collection has been the most com- 
prehensive ever housed under a single roof. . . . Now numbering over a quarter of a 
million musical selections, our Sheet Music Department is a wealth of information on 
every kind of music . . . PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHO- 
RAL, POPULAR (including both foreign and domestic music publications) . . . . So 
when you assemble your Selective Music Lists, just send them in by mail, or better still 
stop in, and our sheet music specialists will help save you time and money by filling 
your orders in the shortest possible time. 


BAND ORCHESTRA 
Silver Talisman Overture (Delama- George Gershwin Favorites (Trans. 
Many fine band and orchestra selec- ter). F. Band, $2.00... Sym. Band, by Stone). Set C, $7.50... Set B, 


tions have been recorded on Victor $3.25. $10.00 .. . Set A, $12.50. 


and Columbia Records by leading re? eee tGal “a —~ ~ — a awe oo 
< ; inor rieg-Dain). u ; an rom “Bi y the id” aron op- 

bands and orchestras . . . These rec with condensed score, $3:50; with full land). Set of Parts, $5.00. 

ords are invaluable in helping stu- score, $4.50 . . Symphonic Band Themes from Nut Cracker Suite 

dents derive instruction by example. with cond. score, $5.00; with full (Tschaikowsky — Swift). Full Or- 








- Our record specialists will help 
you find suitable discs from the vast 
lyon & Healy Record Collection. 


score, $6.50. 

Fledermaus Overture (Strauss-Cail- 
liet). F. B. without full score, $6.00; 
with full score, $7.50 . . . Sym. Band 


. Without full score, $9.00; with full 


score, $10.00. 


SAVE TIME . . . SAVE MONEY with Lyon & Healy’s prompt personal 


OMAHA ST. PAUL CLEVELAND 





ANN ARBOR 





and mail order service by an experienced staff of music authorities 
OAK PARK EVANSTON 





AKRON DAVENPORT 








COLUMBUS 


chestra, $3.00. 


Deserted Ballroom (Gould). Set A, 
$3.50; Set B, $5.00; Set C, $6.00. 


Sigmund Romberg Favorites. Set B, 
$6.00; Set C, $4.50. 


DAYTON 
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Book 1 
(Teacher's Book) 


Book 2 
Book 3 
Book 4 
Book 5 
Book 6 


Guide and 
Accompaniments 
for each book 


also 


Teacher’s 
Guide for 
each book 








merican Sin 


series 





ger 


John W. Beattie, Dean, The School of Music, Northwestern University 
Josephine Wolverton, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Evanston (Ill.) Schools 
Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music, Public Schools, W ichita, Kansas 


Howard Hinga, Assistant Director of Music, Public Schools, Rochester N.Y. 


Shee the songs of the Americas and authentic Old 
World folk melodies, newly-written songs, and the music 
of master composers, children find satisfying and pleasur- 
able musical experiences in this basal music series. All 
the materials were tested and evaluated in actual teaching 
situations; and selections were made from songs which 
pupils liked and mastered without difficulty. Rhythm is 
taught on the basis of feeling, not as a matter of mathe- 
matics. In the early books, quarter notes are “walking” 
notes; half notes are “slow” notes; and eighth notes are 
“running” notes. Put in terms which children associate 
with bodily action, time values are easy to comprehend. 
Sight-singing is taught with the same careful gradation of 
steps that is characteristic of the teaching of language- 
reading. Songs are introduced first by rote; then tonal 
patterns are isolated from the songs themselves, and studied. 
A tonal vocabulary is built gradually, which leads to actual 
note reading. Children are given the opportunity to create 
their own songs; they learn how to interpret scores; and 
they acquire a discriminating appreciation of good music. 
Music supervisors like the practical philosophy of these 
books; and for teachers, there are abundant teaching aids. 


American Book Company 


January, Nineteen Forty-seven 











Just Published! 


A PLAY WITH MUSIC .. . . FOR CHILDREN OR ADULTS, OR FOR THE YOUNG IN HEART 
OF ANY AGE, WHEREVER THEY MAY BE 


the hither and 
thither of 


. danny 
dither 


Play and Lyrics by JEREMY GURY 
Music by ALEX NORTH 







































“Danny Dither” is an extremely flexible musical play. It can be elaborate or sim- 
ple, fantastic or realistic, satirical or sentimental, depending on the director and talent 
available. Likewise, the cast may be small or large and the many opportunities for 
dancing can be realized very simply or in a professional manner. 

The story starts with the troubles of the Faith, Hope and Charity Department in 
Heaven, in which Danny Dither works as an office boy. Threatened with liquidation, 
the Department sends Danny to earth to prove that faith, hope and charity do exist there. 
Danny’s trials and tribulations on earth form the plot of the play. 

The score by Alex North, one of our most promising American composers, is com- 
pletely enchanting because he has incorporated every type of music from boogie- 
woogie and swing to lovely ballet interludes. Mr. North and his collaborator have got- 
ten away from the cliches of the old-style school operetta. Supervisors, teachers, par- 
ents and children themselves will find “Danny Dither” refreshingly novel, charming 
and irresistibly delightful. 


- - -- _ —sa ..lCU mh! 


Price Combined Book and Score $2.50 
For production terms, communicate with the publisher 





EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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C02. 
by WILKANOWSKI 


American Master Luthier 


Stradivarius Copy Violin. A faithful repro- 
duction of the “Long Strad’ of 1722. 





Lhese master-made violins are the personal handwork of 
Mr. W. Wilkanowski, one of America’s few truly great, living 
violin makers. From the selection of the old flamed maple, the 
close-grained spruce and the trim of choice Madagascar ebony, 
to the final playing-test, no other hand touches a Wilkanowski 


violin. Even the lustrous, rich oil varnish is Mr. Wilkanowski’s 


own secret formula. Wilkanowski Violins are the treasured 
possessions of hundreds of virtuosi, concert artists and talented 
amateurs throughout the country. Their performance measures 
up to the tonal brilliancy of the greatest instruments extant. 
And yet their prices are well within reach of the serious artists 


or the gifted student.in search of a really fine instrument. 


In complete outfits, with brand new strongly-built case, genuine Pernambuco wood 
stick bow, an extra set of quality strings, mute, chin rest and E string adjuster: 


Violin, Amati Reproduction ........................... sondintacia $160 
Violin, Stradivarius Reproduction ............................ $200 


Violin, Guarnerius Reproduction .................--.- ‘aie $240 
Viola, Stradivarius Reproduction ........................... $200 


Any of these master-made violins will be sent on approval to Music Educators. 


The .FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 




















PERFORMANCE COUNTS 
Got in Jop Form 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Band and Orchestra 


TECHNIC 


Better Ensemble 
Smoother Phrasing 
Truer Intonation 


A musical treat for the performer 
Bd. & Orch. pts. 75¢ ea. Pa. Cond. $1.00 


Send for approval copies! 
ese ee 


The Latest in Band Music 


Price 
Composer F.B. Sym.B 
FABLE OVERTURE .......... eee 4.00 6.00 
FROM HEAVEN ABOVE ..... Bach-Malin ..... 3.00 4.50 
ROMANTIC OVERTURE ..... Pee 4.50 6.50 


ST. HUBERT OVERTURE ....Pares-Chidester . 4.50 6.50 
THREE EASTER CHORALES .. Yoder-Gillette .. 1.50 2.50 


(Come, Soothing Death—The Heavens Resounding—To Thee We Sing) (Choral Editions 
available to the Chorales) 


* eee * 


Variety Gaiety Utility 
for 
Band — Chorus — Orchestra 


with 
100 SONGS YOU REMEMBER 


Songs we all love to play and sing 


delightfully arranged by Forrest L. Buchtel 


Order Today 


Bd. & Orch. pts. 40c Vocal Ed. 35¢ Pa. Cond. $1.00 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC COMPANY—PUBLISHER 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








1867 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR _ 1947 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld Rudolph Ganz, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and National Association of Schools of Music 


Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. 








The College takes pleasure in announcing the return engagement of 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


Past President, and First Vice-President, Music Educators National Conference 
as Guest Chairman of the Department of Music Education for 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 23 to August 2 
Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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TWO-PART TREBLE (S.A.) 


Choral Successess ... 
FOR CONCERT PROGRAM USES 





























FOUR-PART MIXED (S.A.T.B.) 
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The Green Cathedral (35399) _.............. Hahn-Carleton .12 A Flower of Memory (35432) —....................... Spross 
5” CU UYU Mana-Zucca-Peery .10 The Green Cathedral (35073) .............----....- Hahn 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35054) wu... Nevin-Bliss .10 Co 8, 
Recessioral (35020) . scicsieneeisiaoaelsase De Koven .12 | Love Life (35272) .......................... Mana-Zucca-Peery 
Oe FI SE tiiciniiicirosonieittinsictatienscsoninneincnnae Speaks 
Let All My Life Be Music (35433) —................ Spross 
ew Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35094) 00 Nevin 
NS I vnitnsiccecininsnneansinctipianntinieniein De Koven 
Recessional (Four-Part Divided) (35374) _. De Koven 
THREE-PART TREBLE (S.S.A.) The Song of the Mountains (35413) —.............. Cadman 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows (35069) ....... Hawley 
Venetian Love Song (35182) ........ . Nevin 
THE TRIO TREASURY 
For Three-Part Treble Voices (S.M.S.A.) 
This book, with its eighteen excellent arrangements, FOUR-PART MALE (T.T.B.B.) 
provides outstanding program material. Some of the 
most successful numbers in our catalog are included, The Green Cathedral (35308) .... - Hahn 
and an important feature throughout is the well- | Love Life (35207) ..... Mana-Zucca 
balanced part-writing. Jabberwocky (35463) ... . Spross 
; The Lamp in the West (35009) —......-0.... Parker 
Price, $1.00 Mighty Lek’ a Rose (36206) _........................ Nevin 
My Heart Is A Haven (35457) _...................... Steinel 
a ea De Koven 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows (35024) .......... Hawley 
Venetian Love Song (35014) 2.000. Nevin 
Boat Song (35001) —......... . Ware-Spross .15 
The Green Cathedral (35038) ........ sececeeeee MOhn 215 
eS RE veree Mana-Zucca_ .12 
Invocation (35228) Mana-Zucca .10 
Se a I aiveinivicsstenssnebinisiinncctuaiensitetiiinciais Hahn 12 , 
Let All My Life Be Music (35101) 0.00... Spross .18 A Favorite! 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35193) 0 Nevin .10 
Recessional (35019) .....0..0..-....-............. De Koven .15 JUNIOR-SENIOR 
The Top o' the Mornin’ (35273) ................ Mana-Zucca .15 
Venetian Love Song (35121) _...... . Nevin-Spross .15 HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 
Will-o'-the-Wisp (35105)... Spross-Bliss .12 Edited by Earl L. Baker and Cyrus Daniel 
The Woodpecker (35275)... Nevin-Harris .12 
A cloth bound collection of expert arrangements for 
younger voices. Its contents are printed in close 
score for simpilicity in reading, and a special feature 
is its usefulness for varied purposes. Along with 
many standard numbers, the contents embrace such 
THREE-PART MIXED (S.A.B.) later favorites as The Green Cathedral; Mammy's 
A Day in Venice (35075) oe eee enn Nevin-Bliss .25 Song; Mighty Lak’ a Rose; and The Stars and Stripes 
The Green Cathedral (35447) _.......... Hahn-Montrose_ .10 Forever. 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35062) 0... Nevin-Bliss .12 Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 
Recessional (35016) De Koven-Bliss .12 
Venetian Love Song (35059) ....................... Nevin-Bliss .12 
~ _ EE TS 





The John Church Co. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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But there are records!) 
Haven't you heard ? 
You can get them 
direct from 


GINN 


I wish 1 could use 
MAKING FRIENDS WITH 
MUSIC — but I just 
have to have 


RECORDS 





| 











Yes, that’s right — records are back! Records for MAKING FRIENDS WITH MUSIC are 
again available through Ginn and Company. Don’t try to get them anywhere else. They 
won’t have them for Ginn and Company is handling them exclusively. 


Records 
for 


MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH MUSIC 


The popular music appreciation course of the widely used WORLD OF MUSIC series. It 
establishes a real understanding and enjoyment of music by letting music speak for itself and 
by presenting listening as a creative activity. Interesting and varied information on each com- 
position studied. Themes and rhythmic patterns quoted abundantly. 


Do you need records? 
Write to us — we have them! 





GINN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON 17 DALLAS 1 
NEW YORK 11 COLUMBUS 16 
CHICAGO 16 SAN 
FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 
TORONTO 5 
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Mobilizing Public Support for Education 


Association, the teaching forces of the United 

States are united in an aggressive, carefully 
planned campaign to strengthen the position of educa- 
tion on all fronts. The power of the National Educa- 
tion Association and its twenty-nine departments is suf- 
ficient to accomplish any objective which may be deemed 
worthy and in line with the basic purposes of the or- 
ganization—that is, if all the motors represented by 
the various organization units and their individual mem- 
bers are hitched to the main shaft and turning in the 
same direction! And now, if ever, is the time to util- 
ize Our maximum resources of energy; education must 
not fail in this critical period. Enough has been written 
and said regarding the present challenge to education 
to obviate further elaboration on this point. 

The Department of Music of the NEA—the Music 
Educators National Conference—has announced its 
contribution to the forward movement in the terms of 
the long-range program with which every reader of this 
magazine is familiar. In essential details this is the 
“Action” program of the NEA adapted to the needs and 
opportunities of music education as exposed during the 
1941-1945 period, when, as a result of wartime experi- 
ences and perspectives, and through the self-examina- 
tion incident to “looking and planning ahead” for the 
postwar era, the blueprint for the MENC Advancement 
Program was formulated. 

Fundamentally, the objective of the Advancement 
Program is maximum effectiveness of music teaching 
in the schools, and the “program” is simply an outline 
of the things music educators throughout the United 
States have agreed are essential to the achievement of 
that end. 


[ss the leadership of the National Education 


+ 


The “Action Schedule” (printed in the November- 
December 1946 JoURNAL) enumerates under fourteen 
headings the projects and procedures which take into 
account the various elements of the Advancement Pro- 
gram. These include: Teacher education and teacher 
recruitment ; in-service training aids; teaching aids and 
scientific devices; research; curriculum development, 
both as pertains to music teaching itself and its relation 
to the over-all purpose of education. Public (school- 
community) relations, budgets, and the improvement of 
the economic status of teachers are obvious and basic 
elements. All of these factors are interlocking and 
interdependent, but the entire program will be of little 
avail unless the members of the teaching profession do 
their part individually. 

And the work cannot all be done within the school- 
room walls. The native missionary zeal of the music 
teacher must be intensified. Every teacher’s job has as- 
pects of a public relations project; the music teacher 
has exceptional privileges in the way of parent contacts 
and community service. In fact, he rates No. 1, in and 


out of school, as a public relations person—and in this 
respect he should never lose sight of the fact that he 
represents the school, not just the music department. 
In such capacity he should make the most of his op- 
portunities and encourage his colleagues to do likewise, 
for without vigorous support from the rank and file of 
the people, education, and with it music education, will 
be unseated. Putting it bluntly, a larger portion of tax 
funds must be made available for education. If this is 
brought about, music education will have a due share 
of the increase—if and where deserved. 


+ 


What, then, are some of the things that the individual 
music educator can do to aid in the campaign to mobil- 
ize public support for education? 

First of all, he can familiarize himself with the Ad- 
vancement Program of the MENC and the over-all 
campaign of the NEA, and see how the two are inte- 
grated. 

Second, he can make himself available for active 
work in some phase, or phases, of the Advancement 
Program. There is something for everyone to do at the 
local, state, division, or national levels. 

Third, he can enlist his colleagues as members of the 
MENC and the NEA. 

Fourth—a “must” of vital importance at this time— 
he can take an active part in the current campaign be- 
ing carried on by the NEA to secure support for the 
Senate Federal Aid Bill, S181.* To do this, it is only 
necessary to secure information about the bill (which 
the NEA will furnish on request), to use all available 
means to build up local public approval and support for 
the bill, and to make it known to his senators that there 
is such support. 

At all times, the music educator should be alert to his 
function as an active public relations agent for his 
school. It is a necessary part of our educational sys- 
tem, with constant planning and effort needed, to keep 
in effective balance the responsibilities of the schools 
to the public and the public’s sense of responsibility for 
the schools. This is acutely important, inasmuch as 
education is the fountain-head of our democracy and, so 
far as we can see, the only visible source of the under- 
standing which will lead to world peace in fact as well 
as in name. We have a part in the super-job of public 
relations of all time. —C.V.B. 





*There are two Senate bills dealing with Federal Aid for Education— 
$2499, which was introduced by Senators Murray, Morse and Pepper, 
and S181, introduced by Senators Thomas and Hill. $2499 is an omni- 
bus bill and has its greatest weaknesses in this point. The NEA at the 
Buffalo Convention in 1946 endorsed S181. Subsequently, at a meetin 
in Washington, attended by representatives of all NEA departments an 
members of the Legislative Commission, the approval was reaffirmed 
with certain recommended adjustments. It should be borne in mind 
that the Thomas-Hill Bill, $181, is supported by the NEA and the 
MENC and all other departments of the NEA. Information regarding 
the bill and suggestions as to ways and means for enlisting support 
may be secured by wees to the National Education Association, 1201- 
16th Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 








Music Education and 
Musicology 


CHARLES SEEGER 


USIC EDUCATORS often ask, “What is musicology 
and what is the use of it?’ Musicologists often 
ask the same kind of a question about music 
education. As one who would like to see the two ac- 
tivities better known to each other, I am setting myself 
to the preparation of two articles—the present one for 
music educators and one to follow for musicologists— 
in which | hope I can explain the one to the other. 
Perhaps the best way to begin here would be to list 
the services that musicology has already performed for 
* music education and upon which music educators rely 
in their daily work. 





The first and most obvious service of musicology to 
music education is knowledge of the history of music. 
All of the source books, upon which the popular his- 
tories of music used in our teacher-training courses and 
int many schools are based, were written by musicolo- 
gists. Ditto, the encyclopedias and reference books 
such as dictionaries of musical terms. Ditto, especial- 
ly, the discovery, study, editing of the works of the 
great composers. 

| often wonder how many music educators know 
what patient research, devoted study and keen critical 
insight have gone into the musicological work that en- 
ables us to present in our schools and colleges a com- 
position by Bach or an English madrigal. How many 
people know that musicological research lies back of 
our familiarity with the music of even later masters 
such as Mozart and Beethoven? How many people 
realize that in addition to being a good practical mu- 
sician the musicologist must have spent several years in 
exacting scientific discipline before he can undertake 
the responsibility of handling the precious manu- 
scripts? For the most part, the musicologist’s profes- 
sional work must be done at his own expense. There 
are few fellowships and little expectation of pecuniary 
reward. The work is done for its own sake as advance- 
ment of knowledge of man, as is that of all true scien- 
tists and humanists in every field. This research in 
music is unceasing. No sooner is a significant body of 
music distinguished or a new trend defined than mu- 
sicological care is needed lest it be lost, misread or 
misunderstood. Often, several different manuscripts 
of a composition are found. Which is genuine, which 
spurious ? What was the master’s final intent? How did 
he say it should be performed — how fast or slow, how 
loud or soft, how accented, what nuances—and what 
questions will people want to have answered about it? 
In some cases, these become common knowledge, a 


tradition. But often the facts have to be dug out. And 
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A Musicologist Who is Also a 


Music Educator Examines the Ivory Tower 


from the Grassroots Point of View 


even traditions, as that of Bayreuth, become sterile or 
confused. The musicologist does the required work. 
And he rarely gets any thanks for it. 

My second point is, in a way, the other side of the 
same coin. Look at the typical modern concert pro- 
gram. How often it is chronologically arranged. And 
the program note! Practically all of it is drawn from 
musicological sources. Modern concert life and the 
music activity related to it is dominated by a musico- 
logical viewpoint. Even people who don’t know a 
thing about musicology or who think it is a newfangled 
kind of snobbery are, if they are sincerely devoted to 
“serious” music, dominated by concepts of the history 
of music created by musicology. 

A third service of musicology to music education is 
in the textbooks of serious study—harmony, counter- 
point and musical form. Here, frankly, the service has 
not been so efficient or the influence so far-reaching. 
But at the same time, it must be said that neither is the 
field so well-ordered. A lot of nonsense is written 
about harmony especially. The same crackbrained 
theories are proposed over and over again by enthu- 
siasts, each one of whom thinks he is the inventor. 
Publishers, teachers, composers, critics and educated 
amateurs all do their bit in keeping the field more or less 
sane. But all or most of them listen to the trained 
musicologist when he expresses an opinion upon it. 
And it is he who will some time have to take a hand 
and clean up the situation. 

A fourth service of musicology to music education 
is in making known the music of cultures other than 
that of the Occidental world, namely, of China, Japan, 
Indonesia, India, and of the Arabian world which 
extends roughly from Gibraltar to East Asia. In these 
days when the service of music education to world 
peace has been rated highest in usefulness (as it was 
at the recent meeting of UNESCO in Paris), music 
educators throughout the world will begin to draw 
upon comparative musicology for information and 
materials, including texts and records, with which to 
prepare and implement their programs. 

Comparative musicology also gives us the primitive 
music of the world—of Esquimos, Central Africa, the 
Andean Highlands and the countless islands of the 
seven seas. It also gives us the most reliable informa- 
tion upon folk music. Enthusiastic amateurs have done 
most in this field until recently, which means that al- 
though a lot of fine material has been made available, 
still a lot of error has been circulated along with it, so 
that it is very difficult for the music educator to know 
whether he has in hand a genuine folk song or a fake. 
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Comparative musicology may be expected to take a 
leading role here. 

Perhaps I have said enough about the obvious serv- 
ices of musicology to music education. Less obvious 
but perhaps even more important, though more difficult 
to deal with, is what we may call the philosophy of 
music. 

Whenever a music educator talks about music in a 
serious way (and we all know he spends a lot of time 
in this manner) he bases his statements and arguments 
upon a view of his art and his profession which may be 
his own but which at the same time reflects the thinking 
of his colleagues. Both individual and group thinking 
in music education is based upon training—the special 
training in music and education and the general training 
in the sciences and humanities—including history, 
geography, mathematics, literature, etc. It is also based 
upon individual and group experience in the classroom, 
in the office and in the world of men and things. Music 
educators, as most musicians and educators, are them- 
selves educated people. They are, however, specialists 
in an activity that is at once a branch of a field (music) 
and a branch of a process (education). Like most 
specialists, they have not time to know either the whole 
field or the whole process. For broad general theories, 
for basic concepts, for knowledge of objectives, trends, 
critical standards, etc., that have to do with other 
branches of education as a whole, they go to men like 
Barnard, Sheldon, Horace Mann and John Dewey. For 
similar basic concepts and knowledge they should go 
to men of comparable authority in musicology. But 
they have not. For the musicologists have not been 
there to be gone to. Americans have not yet done the 
job in musicology that they have in education. So 
American music educators have had to get along with 
second- and third-hand echoes of European philoso- 
phies of music. Besides being considerably distorted, 
these echoes are out of date. The foundations of music 
education in the United States are, then, strictly 20th 
century upon their educational side but garbled 19th 
century on the musicological side. And worst of all, 
the music educators do not know it. 


+ 


In the fight for a 20th century educational approach 
to the problem of music in the schools, music educators 
had to fight 19th century educational practice as it 
existed in the conservatories of music. Not having 
at hand a 20th century musicology with which to 
strengthen their hand, there was evolved, as the next 
best weapon, a strong trend toward anti-intellectualism 
in music. This served its purpose and enabled music 
educators to forge the unique instrument they now 
possess. Anti-intellectualism has now served its pur- 
pose, though the fight to provide “music for every 
child, every child for music” is still far from won. 
Fear and distrust of thinking has no place in the 
minds of present-day music educators. In their teacher- 
training courses they face the facts of life and the re- 
sponsibility for straight and fearless thinking as far as 
their theory of education goes. Why not also in their 
theory of music? If, as I believe, music education re- 
quires as much competence in music as in education, 
why tolerate ignorance and sciolism in one that would 
not be tolerated in the other? 
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Two things should be done in the near future. 

On the one hand, music educators should demand 
that American musicologists give attention to American 
music life and its needs. 

For example: No serious educator need go without 
a history of education, nor serious musician without a 
history of music. But there is no history of music 
education. The writing of such a book is the job of a 
trained musicologist who will take the time and trouble 
to find out what is meant by music education in the 
United States today and who will do the necessary re- 
search and creative writing to connect it with its past 
and show the full potentialities of its future. 

For another example: There is no handy technical 
guide for the music educator in the performance of 
music more than a hundred years old. 

Still another example: There is no work on the cri- 
tique of music that can serve as a basis for the discus- 
sion of what music should be taught, to what people, for 
what purpose. 

On the other hand, musicologists should make a 
similar aproach toward music education. 

For example: One of the tasks of musicology is to 
know the total music activity of an area, be it of a 
county or of the whole world. Music education as it 
exists in the United States is a historical development 
of first-rate importance, in many ways new and surpris- 
ing. Music in the modern world cannot be understood 
without giving this new development full and serious 
study. ; 

For another example: Musicologists, most of whom 
are educators too, do most of their teaching upon the 
university graduate level. They can achieve results 
only upon the basis of the human material that comes 
to them there. And whence does this material come? 
Mostly from the schools, where the general education 
and a good part or all of the music training of young 
people has been done. Admittedly, we are not getting, 
upon the graduate level, as much good human material 
as we would like. Why, then, should the musicologist 
not consider it partly his responsibility to go out and to 
do something about it? 

For still another example: The time may come 
sooner than some expect when the increasing crop of 
young musicologists produced by our graduate seminars 
will find themselves facing a shrinking job situation. 
The universities cannot absorb them all. Industry, 
publication, newspaper criticism, conservatories, music 
schools may take some. But there will be more than 
these can take care of. Music education has already 
used some and could use a lot more—provided they go 
through the extra preparation. The experience would 
be a healthy thing for too much ivory-tower and for 
that delicate kind of snobbery that the immature scholar 
often gets infected with. 

+ 


To sum up, music education and musicology have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by getting to- 
gether. 

Let us hasten the day when neither will high-hat (or 
low-hat) the other, but in secure knowledge that they 
can depend upon each other will cooperate one hundred 
per cent toward promoting the usefulness of music in 
the life of man. 
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GENE HEMMLE 


ERE is tomorrow! Since history began men have 
H followed the star of hope, chased rainbows, and 

sought the silver lining of the cloud. Utopian 
life was just over the horizon. Before and during the 
war we have dreamed of the Promised Land that would 
exist tomorrow. Now comes the proof that there is no 
need to wait; /omorrow is here today! Not only the fu- 
ture, but the present is bright if we will catch up with 
it. We continue to live in yesterday while our today 
has become tomorrow. Ideals were postponed during 
the war. They have been postponed on a universal 
scale for four centuries or more. Neither society nor 
an individual breaks down overnight. 

It takes fifty years for a new idea to take hold in the 
American school system, and we recognize time as an 
important element in both disintegration and in recon- 
struction. We may find another four or five centuries 
have elapsed before the human race begins to approxi- 
mate our long desired international relationship if we 
do not act now. Peace has finally come, but if we do 
not make use of the present moment, we are only post- 
poning the dawn of the age of world brotherhood. 
Neither you nor,I can prophesy the future, but I make 
an exhortation for the present. Let us use our histori- 
cal perspective to achieve desired results in present-day 
living. 

A transcendence of national loyalties and national 
sovereignties will come about through a re-education of 
man to think in broad new terms. We have a world 
of 2,140,000,000 persons still thinking largely in terms 
of the old values, and education is a long process. It is 
a challenging problem we have before us. It requires 
the immediate combined effort of all teachers of the 
world, working wholeheartedly, intelligently and untir- 
ingly toward our desired goal. All of us must rid our- 
selves of merely wishful thinking. A coupling of the 
realistic appraisal of events with a firm faith in the 
ideal of the age-old dream of the brotherhood of man 
will give us that which must be applied to our contem- 
porary thinking. The North Star is our ideal. We can 
chart our course by it. The real is the rough and rocky 
road leading us to our goal. 


+ 


The war has ended. Have we learned from it? Can 
those who did not actually live in the war learn from 
it? Can any veteran put into words things that were so 
realistically a part of his ideals that somehow he merely 
feels them and says nothing? The standard signs and 
symbols we use to express our thoughts are an ineffec- 
tive means of allowing you to share what I learned from 
the war. The service treated all men alike, but the war 
did not. This war was entirely too big and too far- 
flung for any of us to understand. It possessed a thou- 
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sand faces, and burned, shivered or basked in a hundred 
climates. All veterans have much to learn from each 
other. Even two men on the same front often did not 
understand what the other was talking about. Those 
at home heard much about the teamwork and soldierly 
behavior of the men, but little was said as to how the 
men learned the patience of Job, or of how a youngster 
mastered the homesickness that came at sunset. 

What about the boy who stumbled away from his 
20mm. gun position after a near miss—not a mark on 
his body, but his eyes vacant and too big, his hands 
senselessly twisting his life jacket and his tongue dart- 
ing in and out between his teeth? This war we have 
finished had to be seen to be believed, but it had to be 
lived to be understood. 

The tragedy, or perhaps, the blessing is that the war 
cannot be truly communicated. The veteran has 
been a slave and knows the value of freedom. If by 
the miracles of art and genius, men can open their 
hearts and the right words come, perhaps a story with 
such force can be passed on for all time that will tell 
the world a little of what the war was really like. The 
present writers, speakers, and artists have scarcely 
touched theStory. 

Today’s educators should put forth every effort to 
make the world know the horrors of modern warfare. 
Now is not the time to be sentimental with the hiding of 
the realistic war paintings, stories, and music. We must 
use every possible means of destroying in all peoples’ 
minds any glorification of war. We have lived through 
those years of idealism mixed with the reality of the 
war; we have heard the descriptive words of what we 
should have when the war has ended. Let us benefit 
from the scientific achievements we have gained and 
from the sacrifices we have made. With all this let us 
work for a national unity that will carry over into an in- 
ternational brotherhood and preserve our peace. 


There must remain a determination that the suffering 
and achieving sacrifice was not in vain. To ensure this 
we must continue a strong willingness for experimenta- 
tion. A great, important thing the war produced is a 
high degree of unity. It created an awareness that this 
nation, fighting for its own life and for the freedom of 
millions in foreign lands has a continuing responsibility 
to the ideals which first united us. The war should have 
taught us the necessity of a world organization to ensure 
lasting peace and security for the world. Nothing can 
be solved by individual nations, independently from the 
other nations of the world. There must exist a spirit 
and a will among all nations to live in peace. Through 
education this spirit can be developed, and through elim- 
ination of basic causes of war the will can be made last- 
ing. We will see the problem solved through all nations 
working cooperatively together. The powers of the 
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United Nations must never neglect nor forget the neces- 
sity of understanding and agreeing with smaller na- 
tions of equal humanity, for seldom in the history of 
mankind has an unjust agreement among equals been 
achieved—never has such an agreement been main- 


tained. + 


I watched the GI in the States, on transports, on lone- 
ly Pacific isles, and wherever there might be a gathering 
of men usually some sort of music would begin. There 
were those unheralded leaders who brought along an 
accordion, a banjo, a guitar, or perhaps a harmonica, 
and these men always had a group gathered in a circle 
singing something—a bawdy ballad, a currently pop- 
ular song, or a lovely folk song; but wherever America 
went during the war, music was close at hand. In the 
service, choral groups were not difficult to form. Ex- 
cellence of performance was not always achieved, due to 
the rapid change of personnel—but such excellence was 
not our purpose in making music. We sang because it 
was fun to make music, and the war forcefully proved 
the old statement, “Everybody likes to sing.” 


+ 


During the war, while living in foreign lands and on 
dangerous waters, there was a tremendous feeling of 
inter-dependence among members of the armed forces. 
The feeling of racial and religious prejudice among the 
allied nationalities and religions was greatly lessened. 
There is the example of teamwork among religious 
forces that came about on a torpedoed transport. Stand- 
ing near a Roman Catholic priest, a rabbi, and two 
Protestant ministers, were four GIs who needed life 
belts. In the crisis the chaplains did not ask the 
frightened youths to what faith they belonged—the 
boys needed life belts and they got them—from the 
clergymen. As they remained on the abandoned ship’s 
déck the four chaplains locked arms and each uttered 
his own prayers. Together, a Jew, a Catholic, and two 
Protestants went down with their ship. From this one 
incident among the many, music educators can realize 
the possibility of all faiths working together. We can 
develop great choirs comprised of many choirs from all 
churches to sing festival programs. The development 
of inter-faith choirs in America is only one step toward 
living the good life. 

Choral music will provide a way to eliminate strong 
feelings of racial and religious prejudice, and will allow 
a change from those old values we have been living by 
and that have carried over into a bright and brave new 
world. In every city and village should come about the 
organization of great civic choirs. These choirs will 
provide a means for a continuation of ensemble singing 
for our high-school and college graduates, as well as 
functioning as units sponsoring integcultural relations. 
All people shall be allowed an opportunity to express 
themselves in song. 

It is regrettable that there are still sections of the 
country wherein the change must be a gradual process. 
We are now beginning to see results in these sections of 
America. Through the efforts of the choral organiza- 
tion of Tuskegee Institute, the DAR let down the bars 
against Negro artists on April 24, 1946, and for the first 
time in its history Negroes presented a concert in Con- 
stitution Hall on June 3, 1946. There were no rental 
fees charged for use of the auditorium when this choir 
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presented its concert in benefit of the United Negro 
College Fund. Such a move indicates a favorable trend 
toward the freedom of our people as exemplified in the 
Four Freedoms. In 1938, Marian Anderson sang be- 
fore an audience of blacks and whites. Perhaps for the 
first time in the history of the city of San Antonio, Ne- 
groes sat on the main floor. The fact that there was a 
dividing line creating sections was not then too objec- 
tionable. The change will come about slowly. This past 
year, through the influence of the director of music edu- 
cation for the public schools of a large Southern city, 
the symphony orchestra there for the first time played 
concerts for Negro children. This was done without an 
over amount of publicity, but it has happened and music 
can help to bring about a true understanding among the 
peoples of our South, and finally we shall find all peo- 
ples of all colors and faiths living, working, worshipping 
and playing together. 

The organization of large civic choirs is desirable 
throughout America. Perhaps some cities of the coun- 
try will demand several choirs. One may be comprised 
of Negroes, one of another race, and one of whites. 
These choirs might appear as separate units on the same 
programs at the beginning, but through subtle and per- 
suasive education among the various groups it is not ex- 
pected to take too long a while before the choirs mass 
together for concerts where everyone will accept every- 
one else for his individual worth. The audience and one 
large choir will finally become one mixed in color, but 
one unmixed in idea and purpose. The movement will 
spread through concerts sung in nearby towns where 
the group will foster the organization of similar choirs. 
Music executed by such choral groups will finally allow 
Julius Rosenwald to realize his dream of a truly free 
world. + 


There is a wealth of musical material that is left un- 
touched by many of our music educators today. They 
seem to fear attempting the new and the untried and 
have withdrawn from such material for fear they might 
be lessening the standards. In World War II we saw 
men of all types of backgrounds living huddled together 
in the hold of a transport or in tents of narrow propor- 
tions. We listened to them whistling and singing songs 
that they each individually loved. In all events music 
was always near. There was no special music instructor 
on hand to insist that this or that is the only good music. 
I came to know all music is good, and certainly the music 
that was sung or played by our servicemen was not all of 
the type taught today in most of the schools in America. 

We can define good music as that type of music which 
lives during any age. It is every person’s right to enjoy 
music in his own manner and at his own level of taste. 
Many of my friends find their greatest satisfaction in 
hearing or singing a hillbilly song accompanied by a 
strumming guitar, listening to the recordings or broad- 
casts by swing bands, and there are those youths who 
become dreamy-eyed at the sound of Sinatra’s voice. 
Who are we to deny anyone his aesthetic satisfaction? 
If boogie-woogie brings pleasure, use it. We will use 
all types of music in today’s music education, but we, 
as teachers, are responsible for the elevation of taste. 
It does not mean that music education has failed if every 
student fails to gain keen delight on hearing the Bach 
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The’ Music Teacher and 






Child Psychology 


JOSEPH A. TRONGONE 


N THE stupy of child psychology we find that the 
reflexes, reactions, responses, and emotions of a 
newborn child are more or less complex. We also 
find that no two infants are quite alike. These differences 
are consistent throughout human life. It is obvious 
that anyone at all interested in teaching music properly 
ought to know something about these individual differ- 
ences. Child psychology has a relevancy to music edu- 
cation so evident that we need hardly point it out. 
Psychology, however, cannot dictate one specific 
method of procedure. It can formulate principles upon 
which various methods and procedures may be used 
with a reasonable amount of success. Psychology, to 
the teacher, should have the same relative importance 
as ammunition to a firearm. The ideal teacher is one 
who so clearly understands the mental processes he aims 
to guide and control so that he can adapt his teaching 
techniques, often on the spur of the moment, to the par- 
ticular human problem confronting him, and perhaps 
even invent new techniques, suitable for all emergencies. 
The ordinary music teacher generally takes pride in 
pointing out the fact that he has taught so-and-so how 
to sing or how to play a musical instrument. The fal- 
lacy of his statement can hardly be doubted. A teacher 
simply imparts a knowledge or creates situations and 
conditions for the student to learn or acquire skill. The 
actual learning and the acquisition of skill is done by 
the pupil through imitation, experience, repetition, etc. 
Jersild says that learning includes situations in which a 
person’s behavior is modified as the result of past be- 
havior, and the experiences which may lead to modified 
behavior include all occasions on which an individual 
responds to stimulation. The stimulus may be an in- 
ternal one or may come from an outside source. It is, 
therefore, obvious that the teacher simply supplies stim- 
uli for the child to respond to and by these repeated 
responses the child learns and acquires skill. 


+ 


The music teacher’s aim should be that of supplying 
stimuli to the child through the media of music. Such 
stimuli should be so prescribed as to be a means to an 
end instead of the cut-and-dried methods of stating facts 
upon facts, depending on the memory of the child, and 
hoping the child will, by some way or other, stir up 
enough ambition to put in the necessary practice, only 
to be rewarded by a mere.mechanical and artificial grati- 
fication on the results obtained. A child’s music educa- 
tion should be a delightful and memorable experience. 
It should be one of the means of creating a life that 
will be happy, useful, and culturally rich. 
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Hence, in order that a music teacher may, at least, 
help create such a life, he must necessarily be possessed 
of a reasonable amount of knowledge concerning a 
child’s mental and physical capacity. Without this 
knowledge he is continually groping in the dark and 
practically guessing at every turn along the road of 
music education. These cut-and-dried methods are not 
always harmless. In fact they have been known to 
actually harm the child mentally or physically or both. 


I once knew of a thirteen-year-old boy who was co- 
erced into taking violin lessons. He had just graduated 
from grammar school with high honors. During his 
entire school career he had displayed a remarkable apti- 
tude for music through singing. His parents selected a 
violin teacher and the regular weekly violin lessons were 
in full swing when the boy entered high school. The 
violin teacher proceeded along the customary lines ; that 
is, what is good for one is good for the other. After 
six months of violin lessons, along with three months 
of high school work, the parents became alarmed at the 
boy’s attitude and general physical appearance at home. 
The boy was sullen and constantly looked worried. His 
appetite was almost entirely gone. Quite apparently, 
he was also losing weight. They were more alarmed 
when the boy’s first high school report card showed 
him to be a failure in almost all of his studies. At the 
same time they also realized that the boy’s progress on 
the violin was slow, if anything at all. Consequently, 
they started an investigation. 


First they interviewed his high school teachers and 
found that the boy’s attitude in school was of a de- 
pressed nature. He seemed to be gloomily daydreaming. 
The interview with the master resulted in taking the 
boy to a psychiatrist. To the parent’s amazement the 
psychiatrist informed them that the violin lessons were 
the cause of all the boy’s present difficulties. By various 
psychological tests and measurements, the psychiatrist 
discovered that the boy was of a highly emotional type 
and that the release of this emotion had been possible 
through singing, but when the violin lessons took its 
place the natural emotional outlet was closed. The boy 
being of the introvert type remained persistent in solving 
his own problems, not realizing, of course, the source 
of his troubles; perhaps not even realizing that trouble 
existed. Further investigation by the psychiatrist dis- 
closed the fact that the boy’s rating on motor ability 
was very low. (The art of violin playing requires a 
high rating on motor ability.) You can readily see how 
easily the boy acquired an inferiority complex. Up to 
the time of the violin episode, the boy was a success 
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socially and scholastically. His failure in succeeding 
with the violin actually curbed all natural development. 
Needless to say, the violin lessons were discontinued 
and within three months the boy regained his scholastic 
standing in schoo! and improved his health to a normal 
degree. Today, this particular boy, who is twenty-two 
vears of age, enjoys quite a reputation as a professional 
singer. 

One can readily see that in this case the teacher was 
entirely ignorant of the working of a child’s mind. 
Perhaps the weekly financial remuneration influenced 
him in carrying on. Surely, even this is a short-sighted 
viewpoint. To be sure, a report of the true condition 
of the boy’s lack of aptitude toward the violin may have 
incurred a slight loss to the teacher. This loss, how- 
ever, would have been only a temporary one, as the 
reputation gained by such conscientious methods would 
more than repay in the end. 


+ 


A good progressive teacher should realize that there 
are many very important factors in musical ability and 
training which can be measured, and with valuable re- 
sults. On the other hand, we cannot depend entirely 
on tests, because tests in music have not reached the 
stage of very high reliability and validity. If we had 
anything really comparable with the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests, or the Stanford-Binet Scale, there might be 
something in such an idea; however, even then, test 
results are not permitted to decide everything without 
the consideration of other factors. The existing music 
aptitude tests may be very helpful, although further 
development is desirable. Therefore, the music teacher 
should have at least a general understanding, though 
not necessarily an expert knowledge, of what is offered. 


+> 


The existing music tests are of some value in de- 
ciding the innate music ability of the individual child, 
or at least they may help us to decide upon the extent 
to which he possesses certain abilities. They are most 
valuable in foretelling the probable musical development 
of a child better than we could without them. These 
tests show a remarkable coefficient of reliability when 
used to diagnose the secret of certain weaknesses or 
defects which appear in the child’s musical development. 
For instance, we may have a child in a violin class who 
seems incapable of playing a tune. If, by a test, we 
show that his sense of relative pitch is defective, we 
make one sort of decision. If, on the other hand, our 
test shows that his sense of pitch is excellent, we make 
quite a different decision. In the first case we advise the 
child to study piano. In the second, we look for the 
source of trouble in his mechanics and advise him ac- 
cordingly. By the use of these various tests the teacher 
is able to evaluate certain methods of teaching by giving 
him an exact account of the results these methods 
achieve, which we can somewhat confidentially compare 
with the results of other methods. 

Decisions and advice should never be given solely 
on the basis of test results. This is not done even when 
the very best intelligence tests or educational tests in 
other fields are in question. Such considerations as the 
teacher’s judgment, personality factors, home back- 
ground etc., are always taken into account. There is 
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A CHILD’S music education should be a delightful 
and memorable experience. It should be one of the 
means of creating a life that will be happy, useful, and 
culturally rich, 

The music teacher’s aim should be that of supplying 
stimuli to the child through the media of music. Such 
stimuli should be so prescribed as to be a means to 
an end instead of the cut-and-dried methods of stating 
facts upon facts, depending on the memory of the 
child, and hoping the child will, by some way or other, 
stir up enough ambition to put in the necessary prac- 
tice, only to be rewarded by a mere mechanical and 
artificial gratification on the results obtained. 

The teacher must not expect everyone to develop 
musically on a common pattern. He should encourage 
any individual line of musical development, or any 
type of musical impulse so long as it is real and sincere. 
There is always hope, musically, if the child’s IQ does 
not read below seventy. 











no magic in tests, but they can be extremely valuable 
when applied with discrimination. 

There is one danger in judging a test: that is, the 
personal opinion of the examiner. This may best be 
avoided by defining with great care exactly what we 
are testing, and then creating such situations that the 
pupil’s responses will be confined within definite and 
narrow limits. For instance, the Seashore Test of 
Sense of Pitch is highly objective. It consists of one 
hundred comparisons between the pitch of two tones, 
and in each case the subject is called upon to decide 
whether the second tone is higher or lower than the 
first. At all times he is bound to be either right or 
wrong. When we score the test, our personal opinion 
has absolutely nothing to do with the result. The pupil 
is placed in a situation where he must make responses 
which cannot be otherwise than right or wrong. The 
test in the new Kwalwasser-Dykema battery, however, 
in which the subject has to pick out the better of two 
different terminations of the same melody is probably 
not so objective, for clearly there might be a real, expert 
difference of opinion as to which of two such endings 
really was the “better.” Thus the pupil’s response is 
not so certainly right or wrong as in the former case. 
We should realize that objectivity is*a matter of degree, 
and that the best tests do not always have 100 per cent 
objectivity, though they always rate pretty high in this 


respect. 
+> 


The reliability of a test is an important factor and 
should be given due consideration. A test which gives 
the same result when applied twice to the same facts is 
termed a reliable test. A teacher should be reluctant 
in using any test whose reliability he does not know, 
and never base important decisions on the results of any 
test unless he knows it to have a high reliability. 

I will not go into details in describing how reliability 
is determined because, primarily, it is not my intention 
to teach psychology, but rather to emphasize its impor- 
tance to the music teacher. I do, however, consider it 
expedient to mention one important cause of unrelia- 
bility in a test, and that is shortness. The longer the 
test, the greater the reliability. For instance, if we 
want to measure a child’s sight-reading ability, or his 
power to discriminate consonance and dissonance, or 
the keenness of his choice among melodic endings, and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SIX 
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Music Clinics for Elementary 


Teachers 


MERVA R. MORRIS 


PURPOSE: The purpose of this organization shall 
be mutual helpfulness and the promotion of good 
music through the various agencies of music educa- 


tion. 
—Article I, Section 2, Constitution of the 
Utah Music Educators Association 


action, and not merely a document on file, the 

Utah Music Educators Association took a second 
look at Article I, Section 2, and then set out to do some- 
thing about it. There has been much talk to the effect 
that the state associations should “reach the teachers in 
the elementary schools,” and it was decided to do just 
that — to “reach” out to the elementary teachers by tak- 
ing the services of the state association to them. As a 
first effort three elementary music clinics have been pre- 
sented in strategic locations under the direction of Con- 
stance Pickell, UMEA vice-president in charge of ele- 
mentary activities. From northern to southernmost 
towns and far across the mountains, teachers, principals 
and supervisors have gathered on three consecutive Sat- 
urdays to observe the work of their fellow teachers and 
to discuss problems of music education. Icy mountain 
roads, snow and cold, deer, duck, and pheasant season 
could not keep the music educators from their assign- 


Bsn, that a constitution should be a guide to 


ments. 

The first of these experiments in “mutual helpfulness” 
was held in Provo, 4 city of 18,000, located approximate- 
ly fifty miles south of Salt Lake City. On the frosty 
morning of October 19 approximately one hundred peo- 
ple gathered in the Joaquin Elementary School, some of 
them having travelled 250 miles over mountain roads to 
get to the meeting. 

The second clinic was held in Brigham City, a town 
of 5,000, located approximately sixty miles north of 
Salt Lake City. Here a group of more than 150 teach- 


ers assembled to observe and exchange views on music 


Utah Music Educators 
Record an Interesting Experience 
in “Mutual Helpfulness” 


education. These meetings were held in the auditorium 
of the high school building. Since this was a very spe- 
cial day in Brigham City (the initial program in their 
first Civic Music Series) the Chamber of Commerce in- 
vited the visiting music educators to be guests at the 
concert that evening, thus further focusing the attention 
»f the community and the music teachers on good music. 

For the third adventure the travelling “clinicians” 
rode 265 miles south through blizzards and cold to Cedar 
City where an intrepid group of travellers, some of 
whom had come more than 150 miles across icy moun- 
tain roads, met to learn more about music. 

A fourth session, held on Saturday, November 23, was 
planned for the Salt Lake City area. A feature of this 
clinic was a luncheon meeting at which L. M. Hilton, 
folk singer from Ogden, Utah, was introduced. 


+ 


The clinics were presented in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education, Jennie Campbell, di- 
rector of elementary education, making local arrange- 
ments for the meetings and sending out programs and 
announcements. One of the features of the program 
which was appreciated most by those who attended was 
the fact that the visiting music educators demonstrated 
several phases of the music education program in action, 
using groups of children they had not met before. 

Although the teachers who took part in the clinics 
were all from the Salt Lake City Schools, they based 
their work upon the State Music Guide, rather than 
on the city course of study, in an attempt to achieve 
maximum effectiveness. 

As people arrived they were given a program outlining 
the day’s proceedings, a copy of the UMEA Bulletin, 
a registration card, a survey card, a California-Western 
Division Festival-Convention announcement, and a com- 
ment sheet. While waiting for the meeting to begin, 








and throughout the day, people were interested in the 
exhibit of basic song series, supplementary books, pic- 
tures, and other illustrative materials, original songs, 
children’s art interpretations of music, etc., which had 
been arranged in the halls and auditoriums. 

Miss Pickell welcomed the group, explained the pur- 
poses of the meetings, and then introduced the president 
of the Utah Music Educators Association, who led the 
group in community singing. Since all hearts at this 
moment in history were focused upon the United Na- 
tions, an international theme was carried through the 
songs. While the audience was singing, the teachers 
who were to give the demonstrations were getting ac- 
quainted with their groups. 

As the audience concluded their singing, the first- 
grade group, under the direction of Moiselle Renstrom’ 
was introduced. While Miss Renstrom was holding 
her class, the sixth-grade group met their new teacher? 
for the first time. 

At the conclusion of the first-grade demonstration, 
the fourth grade, under the direction of Frankie Emery, 
and the sixth grade worked through their problems of 
rhythm, reading, and listening for the audience. All 
three demonstrations were designed to show continuity 
of development in these selected phases of the music 
education program. At the conclusion of the sixth-grade 
demonstration, the morning session was brought to a 
close and teachers were invited to write questions and 
comments to be used as a basis for the afternoon dis- 
cussion. 

At the request of teachers, the afternoon session 
opened with a short community sing built upon a pio- 
neer theme in anticipation of the Centennial Celebration 
to be held in Utah during 1947. Following the singing 
two recordings selected from the materials suggested in 
the State Music Guide were played. ‘“Pee-Wee, the 
Piccolo” and “One-String Fiddle” were introduced to 
the teachers. 

Then followed an interesting discussion period in 
which demonstrators and audience exchanged views on 
common problems, and questions were answered re- 
garding the morning demonstrations. (At one clinic 
the discussion period kept up its lively pace for half an 
hour after the announced closing time. ) , 


+ 


Was the enterprise worth while as an exemplification 
of Article I, Section 2 of the Utah Music Educators 
Association? From the standpoint of the three audi- 
ences in the clinic series, it was, judging by the recorded 
expressions of teachers and principals. “A real service; 
let’s have more such clinics, please” was the general 
note of these expressions. 

And what about the results from our standpoint as 
the state unit of our national professional organization‘ 
We think the effort was eminently worth while. 

Although UMEA did not enrich its treasury nor 
enroll many new members we feel that we have made 
many friends for music and for the organization. If 
we have earned the good will of teachers and adminis- 
trators, that is, after all, basic to progress. The other 
things may come later. We have definitely marked our 
first “Elementary Clinic” -file successful. 


1Dora Larsen taught the first-grade group at Cedar City. 
2The demonstration teacher of the sixth-grade group was Merva 
Morris, president of UMEA, and author of this article. 
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Opera Sings 


MARCIA SLOAT 


PERA is holding its own in our schools today, even 
Q when the competitor is an important football 

game. Two of the Opera Sings sponsored by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild this autumn have drawn 
a total of 2,000 students despite the fact that many 
Westchester County pupils were faced with the com- 
peling appeal of the home team playing against a favor- 
ite rival. 

Only a few years out of high school myself, I was 
doubtful that opera would win the contest. The Opera 
Guild had suggested a high school program lacking the 
usual detailed adult supervision and the glamorous but 
distracting presence of a guest artist. What The Guild 
wanted and hoped for was to have the young people 
themselves make the music. 

The idea of an Opera Sing originated with Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Chairman of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference Opera Committee and professor of music at 
Columbia University. Her purpose was to augment 
the program of the individual school music teacher who 
was preparing her students for attendance at either 
Faust or La Traviata, two operas chosen by the music 
supervisors of the member schools of The Guild for its 
1946-47 program of student performances. At the same 
time it was hoped that Opera Sings would prove equally 
helpful as preparation for listening to the Saturday aft- 


ernoon Metropolitan Opera broadcasts. It was also 


And Now We Have 





Widening the Musical Horizons 
of Young People Through Intimate 
Acquaintance with Opera 


hoped that the student would find Opera Sings fasci- 
nating in themselves and that music teachers would 
realize that knowledge of operatic literature lay well 
within the mental grasp and enjoyment of junior and 
senior high school students. 

Armed only with mimeographed sheets of the 
George Mead English translations of Faust and La 
Traviata, and accompanist, and a lot of hopes, Miss Pitts 
set off for the first of the Sings in Pelham, New York, 
with a few friends and some Doubting Thomases. 

Would the boys and girls sing’ Would they like 
what they sang if they did sing? Those were the ques- 
tions which puzzled all of us. I still had memories of 
disparaging remarks from schoolmates about people 
who “go for that ritzy opera stuff” and of the hesitation 
of many music teachers to incorporate operatic music 
in the regular class plans because of its alleged extreme 
difficulty. 

Presence at the Opera Sing was voluntary. Hundreds 
of students entered the auditorium and accepted the 
mimeographed papers, with occasional evidence of in- 
difference or mental reservation. After a short prelim 
inary discussion of the opera plot, Miss Pitts lost no 
time in getting to the music. 

Once the accompanist had played through the Henry 
W. Simon arrangement of the opening chorus of 
La Traviata, the boys and girls took over. In soft and 





Lilla Belle Pitts and Pelham High School Students Enjoyed Their Opera Sing 
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cautious voices they sang it once, twice, three times. 
With each repetition they gained assurance. 

Many of the students looked up wonderingly from 
their texts as much as to say, “Why, this isn’t so hard! 
And it has a good tune! Who said opera is too high- 
brow for us?” 

The group in Bridgeport, Connecticut, as well as that 
in Pelham seemed convinced of one amazing fact: 
Opera is something to be sung and enjoyed by every- 
one! It is just as eligible for general popularity as 
“Home Sweet Home” or “O sole mio.” 

A song once learned was repeated over and over by 
the students with growing enthusiasm and beauty of 
tone. The Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust aroused a 
vigorous performance while the La Traviata first act 
love duet invoked a more romantic quality. Biggest hit of 
both meetings, however, was the aria Di provenza or 
From Provence from the third act of La Traviata which, 
with its melodic folk song quality appealed to boys and 
girls alike. At the Brideport meeting, attended by 
nearly 1,600 pupils, older listeners were amazed by the 
lovely quality in the boys’ voices as they sang this aria. 

Although not originally invited, students of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades in the Connecticut schools 
begged to be allowed to attend the Sing. The younger 
singers somewhat retarded the progress of the group 
as a whole and it was suggested that they be eliminated, 
but the senior high students protested loudly. “It’s good 
for them,” was the unanimous opinion. 

Learning a variety of arias so rapidly was perhaps 
too difficult a task for the younger group, but the sen- 


iors insisted that the earlier the students were intro- 
duced to opera, the better. So the seventh and eighth 
graders stayed to the end. 

A large number of participants came forward after 
the Sings requesting quantities of the mimeographed 
sheets to take back to their own music teachers. Others 
asked, “Where can we get the music?” “When will 
there be another Opera Sing?” and “May our parents 
come too?” 

Attending the Bridgeport Sing was Clarke Maynard, 
Director of Public School Music in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and Chairman of the MENC Eastern Division 
Opera Committee. Deeply impressed with The Guild 
sponsored Sings, he returned home determined to in- 
augurate a similar series throughout his own school 
system. 

As soon as the reports reached Florence Waller, 
Supervisor of Music in Ridgewood, New Jersey, she 
made immediate plans to include the idea of the Sing in 
her regular classes. During the last five years she has 
discovered that the inclusion of operatic choral arrange- 
ments in her music program has stimulated a tremen- 
dous interest in The Guild Student Performances and 
has done much to break the barrier between operatic 
music and the students. 

It looks to me as though opera is making a place of its 
own with school children today. Their growing en- 
thusiasm for opera both as participants and members 
of the audience will eventually lead to the acceptance 
of operatic music in the plans of progressive music 
educators. 








REAL EPOCH is launched in the history of music edu- 

cation! For years I have dreamed of our American 
youth knowing, enjoying, and loving real American opera. 
And now, the light is breaking through to fulfillment of 
that dream through the MENC Committee on Opera. Yes- 
terday I journeyed to Pelham to see, hear and rejoice in 
the highly successful premiere performance of the experi- 
ment of presenting an opera to high school students as just 
a simple understandable bit of a life story in which they 
might and could participate. 

The absence of “stars,” background, stage settings, 
drama, costumes, orchestra, even diamond-decked neigh- 
bors, seemed but to concentrate the attention on the mel- 
odies, and on the meaning and the interpretation of the 





text. 
The setting: the spacious auditorium of the Pelham 
High School. The audience was the chorus (in front 


instead of behind the stage) — a group of perhaps 300 
high school girls and boys from some twenty or thirty 
high schools of Westchester County ; fine, bright, well- 
mannered, self-respecting young citizens. The curtain was 
| down on the stage, but in front of it stood a grand piano, 
and presently appeared a fine, versatile young girl accom- 
panist. 
Cast? One teacher-leader who understands youth and 
who had memorized every word and tone of the “sad, sweet 
love story” so attractive to the romantic age. 

Libretto? Two typewritten pages of an excellent Eng- 
lish translation of the words of the principal arias and 
chorus numbers, furnished by The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. The story, La Traviata. 

After a few words to establish the setting and the sit- 
uation, the erudite teacher separated the Alfredos from 
the Violettas for the singing. Then one hearing of the 
melody from the piano, followed by the entire group, first 
singing lightly to fit the words to the melody, and to estab- 
lish a feeling for the words themselves. The singing came 
in exquisite tone quality — and only a half dozen or so 
had previously heard either words or tune! After intro- 





Opera as a Student Activity 


ducing the principal characters and their situations, the 
teacher sketched briefly the story of the first act. Then 
the group sang two or three of the arias in unison — 
that is, the Violettas sang 
their role and the Alfredos 
theirs. Here was applied 
psychology and pedagogy at 
its top best, with subtle hu- 
mor at every step of pres- 
entation. The skillful play- 
ing at the piano, transposing 
at will from the key of the 
teacher to the lower range 
of the young baritones -lent 
dignity and beauty. 

Now came a_ surprise. 
“Boys, did you ever hear of 
a coloratura soprano? What 
do you think it means?” A 
hand went up and a young 
lad said that he thought it 
was “a soprano voice that 
did curly tricks.” So, like a 
white rabbit out of a magi- 
cian’s hat, there arose a 
charming young artist out 
of the group and with the utmost camaraderie proceeded 
to do her “curly” tricks in the next number. The young- 
sters were entranced, and their sympathetic singing of the 
death scene, the fine folk tune quality of the elder Germont 
was tribute enough to the artist-teacher, Lilla Belle Pitts. 

Ah! Now! The vistas into the future! Let us pull out 
of the well-stored hat'a dozen fine young American com- 
posers — writing American opera for educational work — 
“Hiawatha,” “Evangeline,” “Miles Standish,” “The White 
Women of the Geneseo,” “Betty Zane,” “Old New Orleans” 
—and an understanding film maker, with beautiful in- 
between music—and the children doing the rest. 

—FraNces ELiiotr CLARK 





Frances Elliott Clark 
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Competition? 


GENE CHENOWETH 


ment against the older, and now obsolete, form of 

music contest grew to impressive proportions as ex- 
perience developed newer and better ways of channeling 
energies directed toward the vitalizing of the music edu- 
cation program. In time, the term “contest” became 
blurred into the softer meaning of “competition-fes- 
tival” — a rather natural development, as it brought 
into play the larger aspect of groups coming together in 
a festive manner to share the experience of music, while 
yet retaining the competitive factor which so many felt 
was a necessary stimulant to participation — and prep- 
aration. But even during the most successful years of 
the competition-festival movement there remained a 
large group of non-participating schools who, one may 
assume, were not in complete agreement with the educa- 
tional aims of the competition ideal. At times, certain 
members of this group voiced specific criticisms of con- 
tests in general or the competition-festivals in particu- 
lar. Still others were aroused to the defense with no 
little heat. 

Considering the circumstance that since the out- 
break of the war it has been necessary to curtail com- 
petition activities to a minimum, it seems wise at this 
time to attempt a re-evaluation of the competition ideal, 
since one may expect shortly a new surge of activity 
on the music education front. It would be well for us 
to solidify our belief in the competition ideal through 
honest analysis of all that it entails, or to reject it in 
favor of some new step toward which our reasoning 
leads us. In fact, the history of music education in 
America augurs well for some change, since events 
have shown constant change and growth rather than a 
static repose. In this connection one might point to 
the rather radical changes in our philosophy which are 
due to take place as the result of new developments in 
non-musical fields such as psychology, psychiatry, phys- 
ics, etc.’ 

In spite of the approved use of the term “competition- 
festival,” the word “contest” is still so constantly heard 
that only one reluctant conclusion can be reached as 
to the real meaning of these events to many of those 
who participate. This attitude can best be compared to 
the pioneer-concept of “rugged individualism” over 
which so many politico-economic battles are being 
waged on an international scale. That this philosophy 
(which incidently involves our national philosophy of 
wanting to have the “biggest” or the “best” of some- 
thing) should have permeated the field of education is 
scarcely to be wondered at, but it may well be the time 


EF: SOME YEARS a rather significant show of senti- 


1Jt would be more correct to say that such changes have already taken 
place. 
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Are the Mental Hygienists 
and Psychiatrists Right that Contests 
Are Wrong in Modern Education? 


for us to consider whether it has been wise. We need to 
ask ourselves whether the stress competition gives to 
purely performance excellence has not had a tendency 
to professionalize our attitudes and relegate to second 
place those educational objectives which should come 


first. 
+> 


The most potent indictment of contests of all kinds 
comes not from school administrators nor from the 
music educators themselves, but from a group who 
have no stake in the direct issue at all, and since they 
have nothing personally to win or lose by the outcome, 
we have cause to give some thought to their conclusion. 
This group, the mental hygienists and the psychiatrists, 
who are in a key position to evaluate the causes of 
mental breakdown and personality disorders among our 
young people and adult population, tell us that the pres- 
sures of competition in modern life can be placed well 
among the basic reasons for the appalling amount of 
mental illness in our day. They are telling us that we 
need a new national philosophy and a new education 
philosophy. If we are to place any credence in what 
they say (and, I must confess, I do) we are forced to 
either defend or retreat from mere musicological con- 
siderations of our position. We are forced to fight on 
new ground the field of the personality itself. 


At this point we find ourselves at rather a disadvan- 
tage in the matter of weapons. Few of us have been 
trained to think in terms of the larger aspects of our 
work, nor has it been possible except in a few instances 
to follow intimately the long-range results of our 
methods on personality. And were the results there for 
us to see, few have the insight or the interest to inter- 
pret what they view. However, common sense would 
dictate, with so large an impressive array of evidence 
in the files of our mental clinics supporting the claims 
of the mental hygienists, that they have a strong case 
against competition in school affairs. What boots it 
to believe an exception to the rule exists in music com- 
petition? 

The school psychologist interprets the total school 
pattern in terms of what it means to those children who 
come under his care. He knows what pressures exist 
for all the children by letting those who break under 
them teach him their meaning. In this way he is able 
to suggest changes in the curricula which present a 
more friendly environment to the growing personality. 
Much in the same way, medical science studies the 
diseased person in order to build up safeguards for 
those who are still healthy. And, just as the medical 
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scientist warns us to take preventive measures against 
threats to our physical well-being, the mental hygienist 
points to the forces of competition as a major threat to 
mental health. 

The trend in progressive school systems is to elimi- 
nate the competitive elements in education altogether. 
The fact that certain educational groups have looked 
askance at our persistence in maintaining the competi- 
tion feature in our festivals should in no wise be inter- 
preted as an unfriendly gesture toward music education 
itself, nor, as has sometimes been intimated, a desire to 
seize control of, or thwart, the growth of organized 
music education. Certain members of the profession 
seem to suffer from delusions of persecution. Every 
criticism of the contest movement is, they claim, a 
thrust at the heart of our ever-growing strength. That 
such criticism is not confined to music contests alone 
is evident to anyone who cares enough to read current 
psychiatric or mental-hygiene literature. Witness the 
following paragraph from Dr. D. B. Klein’s Mental 
Hygiene :? 


In many respects our schools reflect the bitterly competi- 
tive spirit of the world of commerce. To advance, to get 
high marks, to win honors, to pile up academic credit, to 
outshine the other students is analogous to rising in the 
business hierarchy, getting corporation directorships, ac- 
cumulating reserves, and outmaneuvering competitors. Some 
even profess to see a relentless law of biology operative 
both in the world of education and the world of business. 
Only the fit, so they believe, can weather the academic and 
economic storms. They project what they take to be Dar- 
winian philosophy into the mad scramble for educational 
prestige and financial success. Those endowed. with the 
requisite brawn, bravery, and whatever else it. takes will 
fight through and come out on top. The weak and flabby 
and cowardly will just have to take the consequences of 
having been born into a world where the race is to the 
swift, the battle to the strong...The misleading application 
of the doctrine of biologic struggle to educational affairs 
can hardly justify the evils of academic competition. The 
chief concern of the schools should be the welfare of the 
individual child rather than children taken in the abstract 
as a total group. Biologists are interested in group or 
species adjustment, but educators and mental hygienists are 
interested in individual adjustment... 


Here we have, in a nutshell, expressed one aspect 
of the thinking which is pervading the forefront of 
progressive educational circles.* As band directors, 
orchestra directors, and choral conductors we have been 
largely concerned with the production of music, while 
forgetting that it is not music, as such, but its effect 
upon personality growth that justifies it a place in the 
curriculum. It is not only fair, but imperative, to add 
that the music teacher has not alone been to blame for 
such a distorted view of the function of music in the 
schools. There has been great pressure from many 
communities and administrators alike for “results” in 
the form of “showpiece” organizations which will bring 
publicity and prestige to their schools, their communi- 
ties and (nom de nom!) their places of business. If 
there is any one gospel that we must preach it should 
be that of minimizing the pressure for “results.” Our 
results should be measured in terms of better integrated 
personalities and in terms of what the child’s musical 
experiences “mean” to him. At the present time we 
tend to evaluate our program in terms of what the child 
is doing rather than in terms of what his actions mean. 


*Dr. D. B. Klein: Mental Hygiene. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1944. pp. 439-440. 

*The term progressive is here used, not in the sense of experimental 
education with which it is so often associated, but more in the sense 


of a farsighted awareness of new advances. 
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IN the Music Educators Journal for November- 
December 1946, Karl D. Ernst raised the question, 
“Are Music Contests Outmoded?” Mr. Ernst in his 
thought-provoking article discussed various elements 
of the music contest—or “competition-festival”—and 
suggested plans “which might retain all of the values 
of the contest and yet. meet some of the objections 
raised by educators who are not completely satisfied 
that the contest as it now operates is the most effective 
educational tool available.” : ; 

The accompanying article continues the discussion, 
although the question taken for a title by Mr. Cheno- 
weth broadens the issue to include consideration of all 
manner of scholastic competitive activities, but ob- 
viously with music contests specifically in mind. The 
two articles were submitted to the Editorial Board 
voluntarily at about the same time, neither writer 
having seen or known about the other’s contribution. 
Both articles were approved for publication because of 
their differing approaches and the evident sincere 
effort on the part of Mr. Ernst and Mr. Chenoweth 
to give help to the many music educators who are 
deeply interested in honest appraisal of this most im- 
portant adjunct of the school music program. 

Mr. Chenoweth puts a finger on one important fac- 
tor in the music educators’ apparent divided opinion 
regarding contests: 

“One often hears the fear expressed by those who 
espouse the competition device that they will no longer 
be able to maintain the same high level of perform- 
ance once the stimulus of the competitive element is 
removed. Regardless of whether this reasoning is 
true or false, it indicates the stress laid on performance 
perfection as though all other elements of the teaching 
job were secondary to that of getting a professional 
performance out of school children. As musicians, 
such an attitude incites our approval; as teachers it 
must only provoke our dismay. Perhaps within the 
breast of each of us the teacher is constantly warring 
with the musician. Perhaps the two will never see eye 
to eye, but for the sake of the pupil the teacher must 
always be satisfied; perhaps the musician never. 

“On the other hand, the contest advocates have 
justification when they point to the woeful lack of 
motivation in many no-contest schools. Many indi- 
viduals in life are also largely motivated by the desire 
to make money rather than for a genuine desite to 
create a life of dignity and excellence, yet who can 
compare the lasting satisfaction of the latter with the 
uncertainties of the former?” 











One of the chief evils of music competition is not 
merely its unwholesome influence on those who fail 
but also on those who succeed in winning honors. Para- 
doxical as this may sound, any mental hygienist will 
spot the danger in this immediately. It is the danger 
of becoming a perfectionist. Our profession is honey- 
combed with perfectionists. They expect too much of 
themselves and of those who come under their direc- 
tion. This does not refer to those individuals who set 
for themselves standards of reasonable accomplishment 
of a relatively high order, but to those who are afraid 
of making a single mistake or of being wrong in any 
respect. 


In many ways, perfection in music constitutes an 
impossible goal. Our ideal in performance should not 
be perfection, but rather the attainment of reasonable 
goals commensurate with the student’s ability, training 
and experience. Our overweening interest in “perfect” 
performances to the neglect of other worthy goals is 
undoubtedly a carry-over from the professional world 
of music where careers are made or broken on the back 
of expertness. If we persist at our present pace we 
can fully expect personality disorders, not only among 


CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-FOUR 
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Music Reader 


THIS story presents in an interesting 
manner some of the basic requirements 
for music reading. The scientific data 
upon which the story is based are sup- 
ported by extended psychological experi- 
ments made at Northwestern University 
by Mrs. Ullman, assisted by Mrs. Lan- 
nert, under the supervision of Dr. Robert 
Seashore. 


already singing in opera. Her teacher was so 

proud of her that he had invited his special friends 
to hear her sing. The studio was crowded. All eyes 
were on the budding star. No one noticed the little man 
at the piano, yet he played a very vital part in the pro- 
duction of the beautiful music that was arousing the 
guests to such heights of emotion. Sheet after sheet of 
music was placed before him, and although he had never 
seen some of the songs before, he never faltered. His 
fingers flew over the keys with unbelievable speed, and 
whenever they came in contact with the ivories, they 
moved a spell of musical magic. 

After a time the music-making stopped and the little 
man left. His job was finished. The guests crowded 
around the new star with exclamations of praise and 
encouragement. Later in the evening others came, and 
they too wanted to hear the singer, but the accompanist 
was gone. The room was filled with musicians who 
should have been able to take the little man’s place, but 
they couldn’t do it. Several tried, but the magic was 
gone, and the young prima donna begged to be excused. 

The musicians were embarrassed. They, too, were 


HE WAS very young—only nineteen—but she was 


stars accustomed to the limelight and applause. That 
was their reward for long hours of practice. Reading 


at sight, however, was for most of them almost a novel 
experience. Moreover, it was an experience in which 
they fared so badly that they had no desire to repeat it 
very often. 

Soon the conversation centered on this peculiarity of 
practising pianists. Why was it that successful concert 
pianists were often very poor at reading music? 

“Let’s call Henry and ask him how he learned to read 
so well,” said the young singer. “No matter what I set 
before him he can always play it.” 

“That may be true, but who ever heard of Henry as a 
musician? He never plays in recitals, just spends his 
life in the studios and as an accompanist.” 

“Don’t criticize my Henry,” said the singer. “To me 
he is indispensable. If I had to depend on you concert 
pianists, I wouldn’t enjoy my singing career. I'll call 
Henry. Perhaps he will tell you a thing or two. Be- 
sides, if he returns, I’ll be able to sing some more.” 

Soon Henry was back in the studio. “No,” he said, 
“I don’t know why I read so well. I love playing ac- 
companiments and have done it all my life. Reading 
has never been hard for me.” 

“There must be a reason, though. You know Pader- 
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Why Henry Was a Good 






MARGUERITE ULLMAN 
VIOLET LANNERT 


ewski says that he taught himself to be a good sight- 
reader, but later in life when he devoted himself to con- 
cert work exclusively, he lost that power. It seems that 
one can develop this ability by working at it.” Soon 
the argument was in full force. Some thought reading 
ability was inherited, much as is musical talent. Others 
thought it was training or experience. 


Suddenly the professor said, “This argument can 
never be settled. It is the old story—which is stronger, 
heredity or environment? However, there are a few 
things we can find out. Let’s try to discover differences 
between Henry and you concert pianists who can’t read. 
Then, perhaps, if you imitate Henry you might gain 
some of his reading power.” 

“Yes,” said Henry with a broad grin, “you could start 
imitating me by sitting in the studio and reading music 
for seven or eight hours every day.” 

Soon the little experiment was started. Henry sat at 
one piano, the chosen artist at another. The professor 
placed a sheet of music on the rack. One man was 
assigned to count mistakes, another to measure time for 
performance. The artist played first. The score was 
“errors 15, time 115 seconds.” Henry played the same 
music in 35 seconds with no errors. 

“Well,” said the professor, “that result was expected. 
We all knew that Henry was the better reader, but now 
we know exactly how much better. Now we will try 
something different. I'll whisper to the judges so our 
two contestants won’t know what we are measuring.” 

Again the two men played the same page of music. 
‘What were you measuring?” came from all parts of 
the room. 

“Eye movements,” said the professor. “Oh yes, that 
is important. I know that good readers play without 
looking at their hands. That is the secret. I’m sure 
you'll be surprised, but Henry has more eye movements 
than our artist. However, he makes them very quickly, 
so he never loses his place on the score. I don’t think 
the number of eye movements are the answer, but the 
speed with which they are made seems to be a factor.” 


“Now let us try something else. I am going to cover 
the notes for the measure that our contestants are actu- 
ally playing, so that in order to play they will be forced 
to read faster than they are playing. They will be forced 
to read one measure while they are playing the measure 
that precedes it.” Results of this test were spectacular. 
Henry played with his usual ease, but the other pianist 
could not play a single note. “Now,” said the professor, 
“we really have something. Here is a real difference 
between our two music readers. The good reader does 
two things at once. While he is playing he has already 
read the part that follows. In other words he reads 
much more rapidly than he plays.” TURN THE PAGE 


” 
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George H. Kistner, inspecting a newly buffed 
20-0 flute, has been with Conn since May, 1917 


Arthur White, another 29-year 
Conn veteran, carefully turns 
down trumpet part on a lathe 


Lyle Pipher, final assemblyman Joe Kimmeth, who has been with 
and a 29-year Conn veteran, Conn for 26 years, puts a lac- 
works on a 6-M alto saxophone quer finish on a bassoon joint 





Rapio BROADCASTING as a regular service for disseminating news and 
entertainment had its formal beginning on the evening of November 2, 1920,* 
when station KDKA, in East Pittsburgh, carried the returns of the Harding-Cox 
presidential election. 


Sometime before this exciting event, these six craftsmen joined Conn — the 
“World’s Largest Manufacturer of Band and Orchestra Instruments’’— to help 
make the wind instruments so many broadcast artists use and recommend. There 
are now 130 skilled veterans with more than 25 consecutive years of service at 
Conn. Nowhere else in the entire band instrument industry can this unusual skill, ex- 
perience and devotion of so many fine craftsmen be duplicated! 


ins kedaeie as tan Gece A WORD TO THOSE WHO HAVE CONNS ON ORDER! Although our 
vmatacenvreseh sanschrannrh present production now equals the normal pre-war level, the demand for new 
Conn instruments far exceeds the supply. However, we're working hard to pro- 
duce enough instruments for everyone who has ordered them, and shipments are 
gradually increasing daily. So please be patient with your dealer . . . when your 
new Conn arrives he will notify you immediately. Meantime, it will pay you to 
play your old instrument a while longer and wait for a new Conn! 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 


*Source Encyclopedia 
Americana 


This advertisement is the tenth 
of a series on Conn Craftsmen 


Jacob Beers, a 29-year Conn 
vet, meticulously fits French j 
horn rotors in their casings 
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“Let’s try something else.” He then placed a new sheet 
of music before each man, saying, “I shall allow you to 
look at this music for ten seconds. Then I shall take it 
away and ask you to play what you have seen.” Again 
there was a big difference between the two men. Henry 
played several measures correctly, while his rival played 
only one hand of one measure. No matter how many 
times he tried he could not remember the notes for both 
hands. Henry’s eyes not only moved ahead more rapid- 
ly, but they took in a wider up and down space. 

“Now I want to know how much attention each of you 
fellows gives to his reading,” said the professor. “It 
seems to me that Henry pays very little attention to it. 
He just seems to toss off the music. I am going to ask 
each one of you some questions while you play. They 
will be the kind of questions to take attention, but you 
are to go right on playing while answering them.” Henry 
was first. He started to play. The music was very 
beautiful. Suddenly the professor said. “Spell rhythm.” 
Henry played on as though he had not heard. Again the 
professor said, “Spell rhythm.” Henry stopped playing, 
looked very annoyed and spelled out r-h-y-t-h-m. When 
he had finished spelling he started to play again. Soon 
there was another question and then still more. Every 
time Henry answered he stopped playing. 

When this experiment was tried on the other pianist 
he was quite unperturbed. He never stopped playing, and 
answered all questions promptly, speaking at the same 
time that he played. 

The professor turned to Henry. “I didn’t expect that 
of you. Why did you stop every time I asked you a 
question? You know that I especially asked you not to 
stop.” 

“Yes, I know, but it was impossible. When I play I 
always read ahead, and as I do so I translate the notes 


ahead into sound so that I always know how the music 
will sound before I play it. When you ask me questions 
that require thought for an answer, my whole reading 
system breaks down, and I simply cannot play. In addi- 
tion, those questions annoy me so that I become emo- 
tionally upset, and I don’t want to play any more.” 

“Henry, you surprised me, but I do believe we know 
ndw why you read well. When you read, your attention 
is completely taken by the work in hand. Distraction 
annoys you. You read rapidly, and you see the complete 
score. Your eyes look at the keyboard so briefly that 
they never lose contact with the score, and above all you 
have a rich background of reading experiences. These 
experiences have taught you how to care for any emer- 
gency. Certainly you have complete confidence in your 
ability.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Henry, “and I might give you 
a few more hints. When I sit down to read I never read 
at first sight, although it may appear that I do so. Be- 
fore I start to play I always look over the score, so that 
I know the time, key, general rhythmical pattern and any 
unexpected changes in the score. Besides that, I once 
spent several weeks studying leger line notes. These 
notes are not used often and many pianists do not know 
them. Yet they do appear at times, and ignorance can 
ruin an otherwise smooth performance. And there is 
just one more thing—a pianist should have his keyboard 
memorized as completely as a typist has his in mind. 
In reading, the time for looking at the keyboard is so 
extremely short that most playing must be by the 
‘touch system’.” 

The experiment was over, and Henry was no longer 
the unnoticed accompanist. This time, when he went 
to the piano to play for the little prima donna, he was 
the center of attention. 


What Shall We Do About Competition? 


CONTINUED FROM 


our students, but among ourselves as well. As Dr. 
Klein says: 


..the furious tempo of our striving shows in our faces. 
Many of us—including our school children—have a set, 
tense, almost belligerently desperate expression.’ 

It should be evident by this time that the argument 
against perfectionism does not mean an abolishment of 
standards and a lauding of mediocrity. It does mean 
the adoption of a new concept of what constitutes “suc- 
cess” in our field, both for the child and for the teacher. 
Our goals for each individual must be so adjusted as to 
make success a consequence of reasonable effort. Our 
students will never be happy reaching for easy goals, 
nor in striving for futile objectives. We definitely need 
to provoke effort on the part of the learner, and this 
effort must be of the right kind if it is to affect the 
student’s life philosophy and result in better personality 
integration. Since we as teachers have been the prod- 
uct of the teachers who were the product of the old- 
line “success-philosophy,” we will, with some painful 
effort, need to adapt ourselves to a new way of looking 
at ourselves and our jobs, and the new way of looking 
should provide a pleasant contrast to the old, once we 
are used to it.T 

Let us close with another quotation from Dr. Klein,‘ 





‘Ibid, p. 443. ‘Ibid, p. 466. 
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who at times seems so close to Lao T’se and Lin Yu- 
tang that we begin to wonder if the Chinese did not 
have the answers after all: 


In home and school and in the Great Society we bombard 
the poor little fellow with success slogans. We urge him to 
learn to be a leader, to get to the top, to strive and strive 
and strive until he scores as a home-run hitter in the game 
of life. As a result he gets the notion that to dream dreams, 
to write poems, and to compose symphonies is to be a softy. 
Such pursuits are all right for sissies, but unworthy of he 
men. He comes to believe that life is too short to waste 
time in quiet contemplation, the worship of beauty, the cul- 
tivation of understanding, the nurturing of wisdom, the 
quiet enjoyment of good food, beautiful scenery, fine books 
and the fostering of ennobling friendships. Although an 
o¢casional preacher may admonish him to “count his bless- 
ings” he rarely does, because the pattern of life around him 
makes a business inventory seem a much more significant 
kind of counting. 


+One often hears the fear expressed by those engaged in competition 
that they will no longer be able to maintain the same high level of 
performance once the stimulus of the competitive element is removed. 
Regardless of whether this reasoning is true or false, it again indicates 
the stress laid on performance perfection as though all other elements 
of the teaching job were secondary to that of getting a professional 
performance out of school children. As musicians, such an attitude 
excites our approval; as teachers it must only provoke our dismay. 
Perhaps within the breast of each of us the teacher is constantly war- 
ring with the musician. Perhaps the two will never see eye to eye, but 
for the sake of the pupil the teacher must always be satisfied; perhaps 
the musician never. On the other hand, the contest advocates have 
justification when they point to the woeful lack of motivation in many 
.o-contest schools. Many individuals in life are also largely motivated 
by the desire to make money rather than for a genuine desire to create 
a life of dignity and excellence, yet who can compare the lasting satis- 
faction of the latter with the uncertainties of the former? 
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In teaching Wagner, for ex- 
ample, you may want to dwell upon both 
his spontaneous and his deliberate use 
of the leitmotiv for dramatic as well as 
musical ends. You'd like to repeat recorded 
illustrations again and again for contrast 
and analysis. 

But how? By blindly searching for ex- 
amples on a music record? No. By simply 
using the new Fairchild Language Master. 
It’sa word, note or musical phrase-spotting 
playback machine. It has an illuminated 
‘spotting dial’ that records the location 
of any word, note or musical phrase on a 


rtuy musteal phrase located ustautly, 


record. It has a hand operated lever which 
returns the pickup to the word, note or 
musical phrase that is to be repeated again 
and again—until mastered. 

How can it be operated? Three ways. 
First, as a self-contained unit complete 
with amplifier and speaker. Second, with- 
out its own amplifier-speaker unit. Simply 
connect the playback to any existing sound 
system. Third, with headphones. The out- 
put of the crystal pickup will drive a pair 
of crystal headphones without the am- 
plifier. Headphone use provides quiet lis- 
tening for libraries or study rooms. 
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repeated endlessly! 


The Fairchild Language Master permits 
the rapid, concentrated study of many 
phases of musical theory, appreciation 
and history from recordings. It repeats 
any musical note or phrase for memoriz- 
ing or reducing to score. It speeds the . 
teaching of the languages needed for an 
extensive repertoire. 

The Fairchild Language Master can be 
operated from any 110-120 AC light 
socket. It is priced within range of both 
instructor and student ownership. For 
complete information address: 88-06 Van 
Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 
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Music Education in the 


Orient 


MAURICE FAULKNER 


E HAD waited in Japan for what seemed like 
W months before we were loaded onto a ship 

bound for our next billets in Korea. The cold, 
damp October nights had brought on respiratory diffi- 
culties, and the alternating dust and mud of an Army 
replacement depot had filled us with dismay. This 
was a far cry from the stateside luxuries of comfortable 
homes and civilian jobs. And now one hundred and 
fifty Army and Navy military government officers had 
received orders sending them out into what was con- 
sidered the jumping-off place—Korea! 

Finally we shipped. A civilian cruise couldn’t have 
been more satisfactory; ideal weather, stateside food, a 
clean ship and friendly crew combined to give us a 
pleasant trip. Where only a few months before havoc 
had reigned, the current slight danger of a floating mine 
made our journey seem relatively safe as we steamed 
past the invasion beaches of Kyushu into the China 
Sea, and finally up the Jinsen channel to our new home 
in Korea. 

Our contingent consisted of specialists required for 
the various branches of government—engineers, doc- 
tors, police, educators, sanitation experts, firemen, and 
civil servants—who descended upon Korea with a 
glint in their collective eye. Each man received an 
assignment in his speciality if there were openings, and 
fortunately, my job fitted my experience. I became 
director of music for the Bureau of Education in the 
military government of Korea. 

This position presented a real opportunity in the field 
of music education and other phases of Korean music. 
My oriental music education had been limited to ex- 
periences in listening to secret Japanese sound films and 
a short conference with the head of the music education 
system in the Japanese Bureau of Education at Tokyo. 

Korea had religiously followed the Japanese pro- 
cedures. Japanese music texts furnished materials for 
each grade. A comprehensive vocal music program ex- 
isted from the first grade through the middle school 
(somewhat comparable to our high schools). The 
grade-school children’s voices, however, were usually 
loud and strained as the teachers expected loud singing 
rather than good tone. The raucous tone appeared to be 
the result of the Japanese procedure of teaching arpeg- 
gic and scalic exercises based on middle C. 

Here is a picture of a typical sixth-grade music 
period: The cold winter night had brought a snow- 
storm, and the temperature in the classroom hovered be- 
low freezing. (Very little fuel was available for the 
schools, and most of the classes met in unheated rooms. ) 
The children sat at individual desks in a well-lighted 
room, but the sliding oriental-type paper doors allowed 
cold drafts to circulate. The deportment of the pupils 
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DURING the past few years the Journal has 
presented a variety of articles dealing with 
music education in the world scene. Some of 
the contributions have been supplied by musici- 
ans and educators of other countries; a number 
have been based upon the experiences of U. S. 
music educators here and there around the 
globe. This article adds an interesting and in- 
formative chapter to the series. 


would have pleased the heart of the sternest discipli- 
narian. The girls who comprised the class sat rigidly 
erect with hands placed upon their desks. Music books 
were not available, but mimeographed sheets had been 
produced for each child. The teacher counted one meas- 
ure and the class began the song. Some dynamic 
shadings appeared but they were usually a variation of 
loud, louder and loudest; the pupils sang through fa 
miliar songs in a mechanical manner with very little 
musical expression. The singers obviously enjoyed 
the lesson, but ‘rarely relaxed during the class period. 
The music was not Oriental, but was based upon the 
accepted Occidental school music pattern. 

The teacher presented a new song on the blackboard 
in somewhat the same manner that we teach rote songs. 
The song was simple, and our sixth-grade students 
would have read it fairly well at sight. Voices strained 
to reach the high notes. The teacher ignored individual 
vocal differences, and two parts were attempted only at 
several of the cadences in the more familiar songs. There 
seemed to be a robotism rather than an individual mu- 
sical experience. 

This was but one example of many classes. From the 
third grade through the middle school, strained vocal 
technics appeared to be the rule. In those unusual 
cases where good tone and technics prevailed, we found 
a well-trained musician as teacher. 


The good teachers were gathered together and formed 
into a music advisory committee for the music division 
of the Bureau of Education. Apparently, they felt that 
their school music failed to obtain musical results, 
for most of them indicated a desire to learn new 
technics. They felt that the Japanese emphasis upon 
the early fixed “do” training might be partially re- 
sponsible for the bad vocal habits. Several of them 
demonstrated their individual ‘abilities with the fixed 
“do” and movable “do.” Those who had been trained 
in our institutions were strongest in the movable “do,” 
and those with Japanese training also seemed to be more 
proficient in the movable “do” rather than the fixed 
“do.” As a result of our discussions the advisory 
committee suggested that the Korean schools use he 
movable “do” in the teaching of sight singing. This 
is one illustration of the various decisions that the ad- 
visory committee agreed upon during its several meet- 
ings. Others had to do with primary, secondary, nor- 
mal and college curricula. 

The instrumental teachers were few and far between. 
Frequently a vocal teacher would organize a small band 
among his instrumentally-inclined students. A typical 
instrumentation consisted of two cornets, two trom- 
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What a a program successfull 


Interesting new choral music is one sure way to make any program a 


success. And if you're looking for titles that are bound to make a \ 
\ 


hit with both students and audiences, some © wi 

+ with both student try ; AN 10 
Chee 
\vanetl a got” r\-) =S { 

Poon \ Ws A> Nh ust tt0™™ 

” wn 4 , DRL 5 

oye” \N me aS aw? 

ENE hl \\ 


SATB, unless otherwise specified 


Abt (Christy) *Over the stars there is rest [Full] ........ 9482 15 
Bach (Hernried) a oh whimen ean ew iaews 9500 12 
Bowles co eee ae ae 9473 18 
Brahms (Desgranges) kok on oe neem & xe 9413 .20 
Chavez *Three Nocturnes [Full] ...............:. 9522 18 
Chopin (Christy) | RT eee 9506 16 
Christy *Down among the dead men [Full] ........ 9444 16 
Dello Joio SD Ge Be 68s voces cnveeson 9580 30 
Enders Ce beer e sees end ce ees 9544 16 
Foss *Cool Prayers, from “The Prairie’ [Full] ... 9605 15 
Franck (Christy) Par eer Che Beep GOUT oo nov cc cane cseses 9555 .20 
Grainger i hhh eK dweeccd ves 9577 AS 
Guion (Ducrest) Carry me home fo the Lone Prairie ....... 9404 18 
Guion (Treharne) tof Away. Megre Well 2... ccccsecsss 9468 16 
Homer (Domrose) ll LS ES TCT eC Te Te eee ee 9483 15 
Johnson *Oh Lord, have mercy on me. Spiritual [Full] 9558 16 
Johnson *When I was sinkin’ down. Spiritual ...... 9559 16 
Johnson *I've been 'buked. Spiritual ............. 9560 15 
Johnson *Lord, | want to be a Christian. Spiritual [Full] 956! 16 
VI jh Klemm RE ic icpnondnsecedsarecenucs 9582 .20 
ew Yor 17 Niles eThe Frog in the Spring ........2...0.0-0% 9430 16 
oe ea Niles CRs TR GREE kk cc ccvensvevessecs 9428 .20 
Niles Go ‘way from my window [Full] ........ 9429 16 
#£ | £ Phillips I nc cncinccdeeeviareksbeaed 9505 16 
"om Y - 17 Phillips Daan © GH WOO 666 cece ercsecscceces 9504 15 
a oe Reynolds *Oh John. Spiritual [Full] .............. 9531 18 
Schimmerling *I’m from Kutna Hora [Full] .............. 9438 18 
CL £ F Schuman — *Te Deum, from ‘“‘Henry VIII" ............ 9453 15 
igunee 14 Young (Marlowe) The Sleepy House ............200eeeees 9525 16 
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Personality on the Sound 


Track 


SCOTT BRADLEY 


EETHOVEN started it. The great innovator of the 
orchestra, in his Pastoral Symphony, imitated the 
birds of the forest with instruments of the orches- 

tra. However, the music of this beautiful symphony 
suggests rather than imitates the call of various birds. 
At least, Beethoven’s quail sounds are unlike the ones 
which awaken me in our San Fernando Valley home. 
California quail simply give out a joyous, rapid “chup- 
chup-chup,” which is indeed great music in the early 
morning stillness. 

Richard Strauss was more realistic. His imitation of 
the sheep in the Second Variation of Don Quixote is 
clever enough to fool even the wariest sheep. Saint- 
Saens (Carnival of the Animals) and Respighi (The 
Birds) are among the other famous composers who 
gave musical personality to the non-speaking animals. 

The whole thing may well have stopped there, had it 
not been for the evolution of the sound film which gave 
auditory rather than abstract identity to them. Then 
came the animated cartoon, which added fantasy and, 
more often, slapstick. Finally, the film composer .ap- 
peared—last, as always—but equipped with the devices 
and tone colors of the modern orchestra, and supplied 
the music which attempts to personalize the various 
birds and animals as they appear in cartoons and live- 
action pictures. We shall discuss in this paper examples 
of both, the first with live animals. The picture is 
MGM’s “Courage of Lassie,” for which I had the 
pleasure of composing the music for the forest and 
animal sequences. The musical treatment presents a 
special problem, since the first twenty-five minutes con- 
tains no dialogue, and music must carry the burden of 
the story by giving to each animal a certain identity and 
personality. 

The picture opens with a lake scene, which dissolves 
into a series of short cut-backs to various animals and 
birds. There are two ways of scoring such a sequence: 
The first, and by far the easier, is to treat it simply as 
part of an over-all scene, creating a general mood of 
wild life and nature; the second way is to give each a 
definite character through the medium of orchestration, 
with short musical phrases, all blending into a unified 
composition. The latter seemed the better way, so the 
scene opens with a tranquil melody in the oboe and solo 
violin, with harp and strings. Soon the scene cuts to 
three birds on a tree branch; a syncopated figure, first 
in flute, then oboe, then bassoon, gives identity to each. 
Now a beaver is seen drying his face with his hands; 
he draws two clarinets, playing an eccentric figure in 
minor seconds. Then a timid little rabbit emerges from 
a tree trunk, and the oboe hesitates right along with him. 


{The protection of the Music Educators Journal copyright is re- 
served for the author of this article. Reprinting the article in whole 
or in part without permission of the author is prohibited.]} 
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A Glimpse Behind 
the Scenes and Sequences 
in Filmland 


The scene cuts to a little quail hobbling along (a string 
is tied to his leg to keep him from running away), de- 
scribed by a jumpy little theme in the flute. No attempt 
is made to imitate his call (who am I to try to improve 
on Beethoven), but the music synchronizes his action. 
Here now is a nervous little chipmunk on a log; he gets 
two piccolos and two oboes in high register. A grumpy 
old porcupine was given the bassoon treatment, accom- 
panied by glissando celli and low clarinets. The se- 
quence is compieted with repetition of the rabbit and 
bird fragments as the camera cuts back to them. All of 
this happens in just 121 seconds! How simple. Just 
be ready with the right music at the right time. 

You have probably noted in the above analysis that, 
for the most part, only a few instruments are playing, 
chiefly wood-winds, which offer endless combinations 
in tone color. Why should the whole orchestra be play- 
ing (er—pardon me, Mr. Petrillo!) when only these 
naive and simple characters are having their brief 
moment in the spotlight? We hear too much “full 
swell, coupled to great” scoring in pictures, and the 
human ear gratefully accepts a little contrast. 

Later in the picture Lassie, who is only a puppy at 
the time, meets a huge black bear, and they become good 
friends. Again, the wood-winds come to the rescue, the 
contra-bassoon playing a clumsy theme for. the bear, 
while the upper clarinets and flutes play a counter theme 
for the puppy, playfully blending in complete accord 
to the friendly action, accompanied of course by the 
rest of the orchestra. Presently, a vicious eagle swoops 
down on the puppy; the eagle gets three horns, playing 
in consecutive fifths (pardon me, you purists, this is 
drama!). Later, as dialogue is now heard, the orchestra 
reduces to strings alone. 

This is lesson number one in scoring pictures: If you 
want to hear your music, write for string quintet under 
dialogue or suffer the consequences. Just throw in a 
few muted trumpets or staccato wood-winds, and your 
brain child fades out in favor of the spoken word. 

With animated cartoons, it is a different story. Here 
the action is lusty and uninhibited, and music has a 
fighting chance to be heard above the sound effects. I 
stoutly maintain that any progress in creative contem- 
porary film music will be made in this medium because 
endless experiments in modern harmony and orchestra- 
tion are acceptable. Since it deals in pure (sometimes, 
alas, not too pure) fantasy, more freedom in composi- 
tion is allowed. Established rules of orchestration are 
blandly ignored, since beauty in cartoons is rarely even 
skin deep, and we must employ “shock chords” which 
sometimes reach the outer limits of harmonic analysis. 


In the cartoon “The Milky Waif,” we find a scene 
near the beginning in which a basket is placed upon 
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SCHOOL DAYS Fantasy 


Trans. by PHILIP J. LANG 


America’s famous school song by Will D. Cobb and 
Gus Edwards in a descriptive fantasy depicting the 
theme in school activities from kindergarten, to grade 
school waltz, high school football march, junior prom 
in dance tempo, culminating in a graduation grand 
march. 


Full Band .... 
Cond. Score 


4.50 Symph. Band ..................... 6.50 
25 Glle CS ances Fe 


Newly Published Warks from MILLS MUSIC 


MANDALAY Overture 


by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


A Broad Singing Overture for 

Every Band's Repertoire 

Large in scope and tone, this colorfully written overture 
has a solo for the bass-clef baritone in the andante 
movement. Sprightly, rousing music. 


Symph. Band 6.00 
Be GE ene Oe 


- eT 
Cond. Score —_ 








ORCHESTRA 


The SYNCOPATED CLOCK 


by LEROY ANDERSON 


An ingenious, whimsical clock beats in modern rhythm. 
Broad in amusing qualities, with the percussion section 
presenting the clock’s sounds beneath the flowing 
melody of the orchestra. 


Set Annneumene 2,00 Sel B.. 3.50 Sel C....,............ 5.00 
Cond. Score........ .60 Piano Part... .50 Extra Parts... .25 





BAND MUSIC from the famous GOLDMAN BAND LIBRARY 

















Full — Cond. Extra 

Band Score Ports 
AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES (4 Movements) Maurice Arnold—arr. Leidzen 8.00 10.00 1.00 .30 
BURLESCA Johann Ludwig Krebs—arr. Leidzen 3.50 5.00 .75 .20 
KINDERGARTEN MARCH Fantasy Edwin Franko Goldman 3.50 5.00 .50 .20 
MARCH MILITAIRE Tschaikowsky-Revised £. F. Goldman._tt2.50 4.00 .50 .20 
PRAISE OF TEARS. Franz Schubert—arr. Leidzen 2.50 4.00 .75 .30 
PRELUDE AND CHORUS from ‘'Mefistofele”’ Arrigo Boito—arr. Mondrone 4.50 650 .75 .20 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. Richard Franko Goldman. 6.00 9.00 1.00 = 


SONGS OF AMERICA 


TREASURE ISLAND Overture 
by Chester G. Osborne 


Famed tale in exciting music. Hearty chants of 
pirates against the bellowing themes of the sea. 
Full Band.................. 5.00 Symph. Band............. 7.00 























Edwin Franko Goldman—arr. Leidzen 


ORCHESTRAL CLASSICS Transcribed by RICHARD L. WEAVER 


DESERTED BALLROOM 


by MORTON GOULD 


A haunting ballroom in which the spirits of dancers 
return to create a festive skeleton dance. A vigorous 
descriptive composition with dynamics and accents to 
further the effect. 


DOO Piciccciccrncsn SHO Gee Dir GRE Deb Conn LD 
Cond. Score.......1.00 Piano Part...... .80 Extra Parts... .40 























2.50 4.00 .50 











GREMLIN'S PATROL 
by M. J. Isaac and C. B. Lillya 


An interesting program number popular with audiences 
of every class hand. Good study material. 
‘Full Band. 3.50 Symph. Band................ 5,00 



































mal Full Concert Sch. Orch. Full Plano Extra 

Orch. Orch. SetA SetB Score Cond. Parts 
INTRODUCTION To ACT ili—tLohengrin__._._. Wagner 1.25 1.75 3.25 4.00 2.00 .40  .20 
LARGO from New World Symphony. Dvorak 1.25 1.75 3.25 400 200 .40 .20 
MENUETTO from the 5th Symphony. Schubert 1.50 200 350 4.25 2.00 -40 -20 
MOZART FANTASIE 1,25 1.75 3.25 4.00 2.00 -40 -20 
ROSAMUNDE OVERTURE Schubert 1.50 2.00 3.50 4.25 40 ~=.20 
SCHEHERAZADE THEMES Rimsky-Kofsakov — 2.00 2.50 4.00 475 200 40 .20 














Unique MIXED VOICES (SATB) CHORAL SELECTIONS to HIGHLIGHT Your PROGRAMS 











158. Star Dust Carmichael-Webster & Strickling .25 C. Albert Scholin Series 
156. Bells Bratton & Frangkiser. — CAS 104, But The Lord Is Mindful 
155. Care-Charming Sleep _. Fletcher-R. F. Goldman._..__._. .15 of His Own.Mendelssohn-Scholin 


161. Chanson Triste Tschaikowsky-Bell 
167, East and West... Hagedorn & Lee. 





— 





107. Home 
165. Oh Promise Me 





DeKoven- Edwards 


159. Pop Corn Man... Hudson-Leaman 


Clarkson-Klickmann 


mores cer ecceneces, 


eo eees tcccem 5 





— 





MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


JACK MILLS 
Pres. 





CAS 102. The Lord Is My Rock..Scholin 
25 | CAS 105. The Tender Love of Jesus 
Scholin 
CAS 101. Unto Thee O Lord... Scholin 
Price .15 each 
15 Sample Copies Sent on Request 





1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 














little Jerry Mouse’s doorstep. Suddenly it begins to 
move, although no one knows what the basket contains 
nor what causes it to move. Here again music must tell 
the story, since neither Tom nor Jerry ever talk, thank 
goodness! No one knows what the music is either, for 
it is based on a modified form of the twelve-tone scale, 
quasi Schoenberg. Don’t listen for tonic or dominant 
rest points, for the clarinets, muted trumpets, piano and 
oboe go their own way entirely independent of each 
other. Luckily for the audience the scene is brief, and 
soon the music relaxes into conventional diatonic pro- 
gressions. Later in the cartoon, a scene definitely de- 
mands Shortenin’ Bread. Although original music is 
usually better for all film scoring, we sometimes have 
to use well-known tunes as cues. Yes, from Schoenberg 
to Nelson Eddy all in one reel! 

Again, in a receAt MGM cartoon, “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Mouse,” we find burlesque mystery melodrama, as 
Tom mixes the witches’ brew while trying to extermi- 
nate Jerry Mouse. The music is mock-dramatic, with 


the horn motive in C-sharp against a four-octave trem- 
olo in C-major in the strings. The dark colors of Eng- 
lish horn, bass clarinet and viola add intensity to little 
Jerry’s dilemma, as he unsuspectingly samples the po- 
tion. However, the tables are turned on Tom, as the 
poison, far from exterminating Jerry, makes a raging 
demon of him. As he stalks relentlessly after Tom, the 
full orchestra plays an ostinato march, the harmonic 
structure being based on parallel fourths in altered form, 
while the timpani and four horns blast out the Super- 
man theme. Fun? Loads of it! I'd rather score a 
cartoon like this than a half-dozen ordinary live-action 
pictures. No noisy actors shouting at the top of thei 
voices, drowning perfectly good music! 

But whatever the situation, be it cartoon or live action, 
the orchestra is always ready to supply personality on 
the sound track—pointing up the high lights of one 
scene, emphasizing the intensity of another, and mak- 
ing possible long sequences of silent action which, but 
for the music, would be unbearable. 





UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BAND CONDUCTORS CONFERENCE 
Chicago, December 19-20, 1946 


EARLY seventy colleges and universities were represented 
N at the 1946 fall meeting of the University and College 

Band Conductors Conference, held in Chicago at the 
Congress Hotel, December 19-20, 1946. An outgrowth of 
the MENC Committee on University and College Bands, 
the group convenes at biennial meetings of the MENC, and 
before the war, during the term of William D. Revelli as 
chairman, the plan for holding an annual fall meeting in 
addition to the meetings at the biennial conventions was in- 
augurated. The recent Conference marked the resumption 
of the annual fall meetings, necessarily discontinued during 
the war, and was regarded as very successful from every 
standpoint by all who were present. The next meeting will 
be held in Chicago, December 19-20, 1947. 

Officers elected for 1947: President—Mark H. Hindsley, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; vice-president, Section A—L. 
Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; vice- 
president, Section B—John R. Halliday, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah; vice-president, Section C—C. R. 
Hackney, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas; secretary—Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa State College, 
Ames. For effectiveness in certain phases, in the work of the 
Conference, the group is divided into three sections, each 
headed by a vice-president: Section A—institutions with 
large enrollment; Section B—institutions with medium-sized 
enrollment; Section C—institutions with small enrollment. 
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Chairmen for the MENC Division Conferences were 
named to cooperate with the Division presidents on behalf 
of the bard conductors’ group: California-Western—Vice- 
President John R. Halliday; Eastern—Leland Flora, Samp- 
son College, Sampson, New York; North Central—Secretary 
Alvin R. Edgar; Northwest—J. Justin Gray, Montana State 
University, Missoula; Southern—Vice-President L. Bruce 
Jones; Southwestern—Vice-President C. R. Hackney. 

An Advisory Committee was created to consist of the 
immediate past president and immediate past secretary, and 
their predecessors for the year previous. Members of the 
Advisory Committee for 1947 are: Retiring President 
Gerald R. Prescott (Chairman), University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Retiring Secretary Gerald H. Doty, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; William D. Revelli, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, the first president; Joseph A. Gremel- 
spacher, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, the 
first secretary. 

The Band Conductors Conference operates as an auxiliary 
section of the MENC and is open to all university and 
college band leaders who may enroll by the simple process 
of sending their names and addresses to either the president 
or the secretary, or to the MENC headquarters office. The 
only qualifying requirements are an official connection as 
band director or assistant on the college level, and member- 
ship in the MENC. 
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AMBASSADOR—Polka 2c eee eceeeceeeeeeeeee Losey 
Solo parts published for trombone or baritone bass clef, Solo Clarinet, 


Solo Cornet. 
Full Band $1.50—extra parts each .20 


AQUARELLA—Concert Polka 2c eee eeneeenes T. V. Short 
Cornet Solo with Full Band $1.50—extra parts each .15 
BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND... A. H. Knoll 


Cornet Duet with band $2.00—extra parts each .15 
A duet for the advanced trumpet player. 


CHALLENGE— Baritone solo with band Southwell 
Full Band $1.00—extra parts each .15 
EXECUTION—Baritone solo with band _.. ern ne Southwell 
Full Band with Conductor $2.00—parts each .15 
GRATITUDE—Solo for cornet or trombone _................. Al. Pinard 
Full Band $1.50—extra parts each .15 
HAPPINESS—Solo for cornet or trombone Al. Pinard 
Full Band $1.50—extra parts .15 
TTA a Le TT aT ee Luscomb 


Duet for 2 cornets, 2 alto sax or alto and tenor saxophones 
Full band $1.00—Any duet part with piano .40 
Separate duet parts each .15 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME—Air Varice _... W. E. Barnes 
Published for solo trombone or baritone bass clef. Solo clarinet, Solo 


cornet. 
Full band $1.25—Any solo part with piano .50 


EE cee eree Peres Southwell 

Published for tuba solo, bass clef. Trombone solo bass clef, Trombone 

solo treble clef. 

Above solo parts included in full band $2.00—Any solo part each .20 
Any solo part with Conductor (Piano) .50 


TWIN STARS... H. W. Wendland arr. Chas. Storm 
Duet for 2 B> cornets. Cornet and Trombone. 2 alto saxophones, 2 B> 
tenor saxophones. Solo for trombone or Baritone. 
Above parts included in full band—Full Band $1.50—Symphonic $2.50 
Extra parts: Duet parts each .20—other parts each .15 
Any duet part with piano .60 


WHITE STAR WALTZ... “ Al. Pinard 
Solo for cornet, trombone or baritone with band. Price full band $1.15 
I F, H. Losey 


Cornet solo with band $1.50—extra parts each .15 


Send for copies today 


VOLKWEIN BAND CATALOGS SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


VOLKWEIN BROS. Inc. 
Music Publishers 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


January, Nineteen Forty-seven 
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Oponrcttas 





CINDERELLA 
IN FLOWERLAND 


Operetta in Four Scenes for Primary Grades 
Music by Marion Loder 


This outstanding favorite is based on the familiar story of Cin- 
derella, in this case the Daisy who considers herself too plain to 
attend the ball Prince Sunbeam is giving in a nearby meadow. Her 
proud sisters, Hollyhock and Tiger Lily, go without her. However, 
the Godmother sends her in attire so radiant that she quite out- 
shines the assemblage and wins the deep devotion of the Prince. 

At least thirty children, twelve of them from three to five years 
of age, are needed to give this operetta. The scenes can be ar- 
ranged without difficulty, and the four easy solos and the several 
unison choruses lie well within the range of young voices. Time 
of performance, one hour. Price, 50 cents. 





FESTIVAL 
OF THE FLOWERS 


Operetta for Primary Grades 
Words by Flora Sanborn 
Music by VERNA LORRAINE DAY 


This is a song cycle for children’s voices in unison about the 
flowers, seeds, the grass, rain, etc. When sung in sequence in 
appropriate costumes, the numbers make a delightful program. 
Especially recommended for May Day, Arbor Day, or school clos- 
ing program, this work is well suited for performance out of doors, 
but effective presentation on a stage indoors can be arranged 
easily. Directions for staging the action and the dances are 
given. Time of performance, thirty minutes. Price, 75 cents. 





THE RADIO MAID 


Operetta in Two Acts for Junior High School 
Book and Music by V. M. and C. R. SPAULDING 


A special feature of this operetta is its unison chorus work 
throughout, which places it within the grasp of maturing singers 
not trained in part singing. The one setting is that of a comfort- 
able farm house interior, and the story concerns the vacation activ- 
ities and romances of a group of young college boys and girls. 
Besides the chorus required, there are nine leading parts. The 
costumes are modern, and dances may be introduced. The solo 
parts for four sopranos and three tenors are not difficult. Time of 
performance, one hour and a quarter. Price, 75 cents. 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


| os 





FOR SCHOOL 





















THE DUKE 
OF VOLENDAM 


Operetta in Two Acts for High School for Mixed V 
Books by Leon Dadmun 
Music by AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT 











This entertaining operetta, with its bright and lively tunes, 
as its title character an eccentric villager who imagines hi 
a Duke. A dozen other characters, including a henpecked b 
master, his wife with a flair for uplift, and a visiting paty 
Americans lend variety and romance to the story which, in 
end establishes the odd little gentleman's genuine right to 
title of Duke of Volendam. The two scenes represent the Dut 
village, Volendam, and the North Sea resort, Scheveningen,. 
music includes solo parts for two sopranos, one mezzo-soprano, o 
tenor, three baritones, and two basses. Time of performance, 
hours. Price $1.50. 













Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration Available on Rental 















THE GHOST ~~ 
OF LOLLYPOP BAY ‘Te 


Operetta in Two Acts for High School For Mixed V 
Libretto by Charles and Juanita Roos 
Music by CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 












The setting for this enjoyable operetta is Miss Steel's summ 
school for girls on Lollypop Bay, across from which is Prof 
Flint's summer school for boys. An ideal situation for an opere 
this one results in much ado. After the confusion caused by 
appearance of several “ghosts”, and the subsequent solving 
the mystery, cupid suddenly becomes the hero of the piece wh 
Professor Flint and Miss Steel announce their intentions to m 
and operate their schools as one institution. Besides the especi 
ly singable choruses in this work, there are roles for three 
pranos, one mezzo-soprano, one contralto, two tenors, and 
baritones. There also is one purely speaking part for a man, th 
: : middle aged Negro. Time of performance, two hours. Pri 

.50. Pric 


Orchestration Available on Rental 
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or Two Part Treble Voices (S.A.) 
y LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 
Here is American history combined with engaging music. Fif- 


een pages in length, this cantata is ideal for school uses, since 
ts music is well suited to the ranges of young voices and there are 


b o thythmic complications. Brief solo assignments and an inter- 
arty @. sti et simple accompaniment are added features. Time of 
in sting Y p 


performance, five minutes. 


Also Published for Four-Part Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) Price, each 
edition, 30 cents. Orchestration Available on Rental 





for Soprano, Alto, and Bass 
By E. S. HOSMER 


Here the discovery of our shores is set forth in a musical work 
of special interest to maturing singers. It is uncomplicated in 
style, easy to learn, and constitutes a most enjoyable contribution 
foany program. Time of performance, ten minutes. 


Also Published for: Four-Part Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.); Three-Part 


Treble Voices (S.S.A.); Four-Part Male Voices (T.T.B.B.). Price, 
each edition, 40 cents. Orchestration Available on Rental 








Whittier’s graphic account of a famous Civil War incident is 
offered here in a fine musical setting. It is a special adaptation 
fom the original score for mature voices, and is arranged for first 
and second sopranos, altos (or tenors), and basses. The inter- 
changeable special part for altos or tenors provides a unique fea- 
tis The solo parts occur intermittently throughout the work. 
Time of performance, fifteen minutes. 

Price, 35 cents. Also Published in a Regular Edition for Mixed 


Voices (S.A.T.B.) Price, 50 cents. Orchestration Available on 
Rental 
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THE MAYPOLE 
OF MERRYMOUNT 


For Four-Part Treble Voices 
By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Mr. Bornschein's choral ballad relates of a May Day happen- 
ing in an early New England settlement. While his score is 
marked with general simplicity in the vocal parts, it contains some 
of his most effective work, and serves ideally as a program num- 
ber. There are solos for soprano and baritone voices. Time of 
performance, twelve minutes. 


Price, 40 cents 





THE HIGHWAYMAN 


For Mixed Voices with Baritone Solo 
By DEEMS TAYLOR 


Alfred Noyes’ famous poem serves as text matter for this fine 
cantata, which has won popular favor everywhere. The superior 
musicianship of its composer is apparent, in this score, which 
contains some of his most beautiful solo and choral passages. Time 
of performance, thirty minutes. 


* 
Also published for Three-Part Treble Voices (S.S.A.) with Baritone 
Solo. Price, each edition, — Orchestration Available 
on Rental 





For Mixed Voices 
By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Mr. Bornschein’s cantata reflects the heroisms at Concord in 
music, rich in harmonic contest, and vibrant in spirit. With rev- 
erence for its subject, it sings new praises for those heroes whose 
blood has risen from that battlefield a glowing importunity for the 
rights of man. There are brief solo passages for soprano. Time 
of performance, twenty-five minutes. 


Price, 75 cents. Orchestration Available on Rental 





Choral Suite for Mixed Voices 
By MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI 
Arranged by Gottfried H. Federlein 


Here are the famed Spanish Dances in delightful choral adap- 
tations. The texts by Frederick H. Martens definitely are in the 
spirit of the original dances, and the arrangements are ideal for 
concert purposes. There are no solo requirements. Time of per- 
formance, twenty minutes. 


Also Published for Three-Part Treble Voices (S.S.A.). Price, each 
edition, 75 cents 
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MENC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Ses is the first installment of the Official Portrait Gallery of the 
Music Educators National Conference, nineteen forty-seven show- 
ing. Here and in succeeding issues of the JoURNAL you can meet 
face-to-face the men and women who during the current period in 
various elective or appointive offices are shouldering the numerous 
responsibilities entailed in carrying on the many-faceted, far-flung 
program of the professional organization of music education. The 
1947 “gallery” starts off with principal national officers—obviously 
logical, although a procedure which almost immediately puts the make- 
up man in a quandary as to who is the next “who” in national sequence 
of the auxiliaries, affiliates, committees and other components of this 
great national confederation. And so here they are in rows of pic- 
tures—your leaders and colleagues, many of them old friends, and 
. some whom you meet for the first time, but all persons whose achieve- Seen 2. 
Marguerite V. Hood ii aula : elen M. Hosmer 
Pres. MENC North Central ments and devotion to the profession they espouse have earned for Pres. MENC Eastern 
Division 1945-47 them the respect, confidence and preferment of their fellows. Suestion tum el 
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Lloyd V. Funchess T. Frank Coulter Mark H. Hindsle Russell V. Morgan Hummel Fishburn 
Pres. MENC Southern Pres. National School Orch. Pres. Univ. & Col. Band MENC Research Council MENC Bd. of Dir. 1946-50 
47 Association 1946-48 Conductors Conference 1947 Journal Editorial Board Research Council 1946-52 
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Executive Com. 1946-48 Executive Com. 1946-48 Journal Editorial Board Pres. MTNA Pres. Pa. School Mus. Ass’é 





Leon Ruddick Hugh E. McMillen 
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Glenn Gildersleeve Lorin F. Wheelwright Stanley M. Teel i: 
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Charles M. Dennis John W. Beattie Edward B. Birge Harold Spivacke Will Earhart 
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Karl W. Gehrkens Anne Grace O’Callaghan Carleton L. Stewart Lillian L. Baldwin Peter W. Dykema . 
Journal Editorial Editorial Board Pres. National School Band Music Educators Journal Research Council 1942-48 
Associate 1946-48 Association 1946-48 Editorial Board Journal Ed’l Associate 


Carl E. Seashore Frederic Fay Swift Anne E. Pierce Robert A. Choate Louis G. Wersen 
Journal Editorial Pres. National School Vocal Secretary Research MENC Board of Directors Exec. Pres. Board of Control 
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A School Talent 


Bureau 


LYLE LE RETTE 


available there are numerous requests for students 

to appear on programs at clubs, churches and local 
service organizations. This is a splendid opportunity, 
but too often we do no more than send an occasional 
music ensemble or soloists. 

All schools have done something in this direction, but 
only a few have an organized plan for making the serv- 
ice available and accessible with a minimum of work — 
and what is more important, for presenting group activ- 
ities which represent every classroom or department. 
The school that is thus prepared gives its patrons more 
than mere entertainment, for it is providing a medium 
of contact between teachers, pupils and parents, as well 
as a source of practical demonstrations of the work done 
in the school and of the varied activities in which stu- 
dents participate with undeniable benefits in enhanced 
school and community relationships. 

In order to represent the entire school, all depart- 
ments should share in the enterprise by preparing group 
programs that would appeal to the average audience. 
Such programs preferably should be not more than 
twenty minutes in length, and on the average, should 
involve not more than four to six students — although 
there may be many exceptions to these standards. 

Quite naturally the music and dramatic departments 
will find it easiest to prepare participating groups, but 
the home economics department, science classes, phys- 
ical education, mathematics and others can develop with 
some imagination and reasonable amount of effort activ- 


|: many communities where no professional talent is 





SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Are you interested in entertaining your fellow students and friends 
in the community? The school is organizing all forms of talent into 
groups that will be available and needs your talent and cooperation 
to provide the best our school has to offer. Don’t hesitate to fill out 
the questionnaire. There is a place to use everyone. 


REGS bers cvtececeussceurieeisesecocseaes Telephone .......... 
I would like to help in the following groups if I can be of service. 


(Please check) 


) piano soloist 
) voice soloist : 
instrumental soloist 
vocal group 
instrumental group 
piano accompaniments 
debate team _ 
dramatic readings - 
fire prevention demonstrations 
} talks on timely subjects such as Red Cross, etc. 
specialty dances 
) tumbling team : 
chemistry demonstration 
hobby exhibits 
hat BD DOE bn ce sdccvic coccvcececesvsseketseneseunes 


or 


PPR LL LPL LLL 


Thank you for your cooperation. An interested teacher will contact 
you in the near future. 


or w 
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A Desirable Service for 
Many Communities, and a Factor 
in School and Public Relations 


ities that could be made into suitable program offerings, 
Each department should prepare as many units as time 
and talent will permit. 

It is evident that the following proposed organization 
and administration will keep the actual teacher-time in- 
volved at the very minimum. Briefly, it is suggested that 
a general survey be made of the students by means of a 
questionnaire to determine those who have talent and 
are willing to cooperate in the project. However, it is 
not anticipated this will disclose all of the desirable stu- 
dents. Each teacher will have ideas for group activities 
or demonstrations that will stimulate students to par- 
ticipate when opportunities are afforded to join the 
groups. Frequently teachers will know of students 
who need the experience but who hesitate to volunteer 
their services, and a suggestion by the teacher will en- 
list interest and participation. 

As the programs are organized, a student chairman is 
chosen within each group to act as manager and spokes- 
man. The sponsoring teacher will fill out, in duplicate, 
a card giving a description of the group, the time it is 
available, the student chairman, his telephone number 
and address and other pertinent details. The original 
card will be filed with the principal and the duplicate 
kept by the teacher as a ready reference. Then, as re- 
quests are received, the secretary to the principal can 
suggest suitable groups. It will be the responsibility of 
the secretary to see that approval for the group is ob- 
tained, that a record of performances is kept, that no 
group is exploited, and that the name of the chairman 
and his telephone number are given to the person making 
the request. All further details will be handled between 
the student chairman and the person making the request 
for the program. 

A prospectus describing the groups available should 
be sent to each organization in the community. Per- 
haps the prospectus or talent list will have to be mailed 
out several times during the year, because of additions 
to the list of groups and other changes. General in- 
formation regarding the plan and its purpose should be 
included in this prospectus or circular, and simple rules 
should be stipulated. These rules can be sufficiently 
rigid to protect the interest of all concerned without 
hampering the project. The following are suggested: 

(1) All groups should be requested through the princi- 
pal’s office and permission to participate must be received 
from him. 

(2) Necessary transportation should be furnished by the 
requesting organization. 

(3) All requests should be made at least one week in ad- 
vance, 

“(4) Participating students should be so programmed at eve- 


ning performances that they are able to get home before their 
regular bedtime hour. TURN THE PAGE 
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HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Doc. 


The work of a noted educator and theorist, this work 
on the more elemental aspects of Harmony is a popular 
favorite everywhere. Beginning with the study of Sound, 
Acoustics, Pitch, etc., it deals in a simple manner with 
the Scales, Intervals, the Dominant Seventh Chord, and 
Melody Writing. Work in harmonizing melodies also 
is introduced. There are spaces throughout into which 
the student can copy each exercise as he completes it, a 
system by which he creates for himself a permanent rec- 
ord of his accomplishments. The assignments involved 
are designed to’ cover the average scholastic year. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 


FP 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
OF MUSIC 


By Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Doc. 


This book fosters knowledge and achievement through 
experience. As the author suggests in his prefatory re- 
marks, “The idea is to learn things by actually dies 
them and doing them in the best possible manner, ac- 
cording to the best usages of the present day, and 
founded upon the best traditions of the past.” It con- 
tinues from the point of advancement reached in Dr. 
Orem’s “Harmony Book for Beginners,” and takes the 
student through further pursuits in Harmany, Melody 
Writing, Composition, and Musical Form. It is ideally 

suited to class or private instruction. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 


FP 


THE ART OF 
INTERWEAVING MELODIES 


By Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Doc. 


Here are twenty-three informative chapters on the 
contrapuntal element and its vital importance in music. 
Designed as successive material to the same author's 
“Harmony Book for Beginners” and his “Theory and 
Composition of Music,” this book also has been prepared 
with an unerring hand. Helpful test questions are in- 
cluded in each chapter, and there are numerous musical 
illustrations. The many opportunities for written work 
include exercises on the 36 Canti Firmi provided at the 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





THE STRUCTURE 
OF MUSIC 


By Percy Goetchius 


The story of musical creation told in the simple and 
engaging manner characteristic of Dr. Goetschius’ writ- 
ings. Designed for the layman as well as the trained 
musician, this informative work discusses the art of 
composition with authority and full understanding, yet 
with special care to avoid confusion for the student. The 
illustrative examples have been drawn unreservedly from 
the classics, with the result that many points are exem- 
plified by means of familiar musical quotations. 


Price, Cloth Binding, $2.00 


DP 


COMPOSITION 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Anna Hevermann Hamilton 


This popular work can be used in conjunction with 
practically the very first musical instruction; and with 
students as young as six years of age. From the be- 
ginning, much work is done at the keyboard, and the 
written assignments include the creation of pieces pat- 
terned after models supplied in the book. Clarity of 
presentation is a feature of the 108 lessons included, 
which also cover first work in theory, and scale forma- 
tion. Numerous musical examples are given, and there 
are important test questions. 

Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.00 


PL 


THE LISTENER’S BOOK 
ON HARMONY 


By Lawrence Abbott 


In Mr. Abbott’s book we offer an outstanding work on 
“music as a language of tones and chords”, which lays 
firm and logical foundations for musical enjoyment 
through a clear presentation of its subject. Beginning 
with a discussion of Tones and Related Tones, the 
author takes his reader through engaging chapters on 
the terms and phrases through which the composer 


Lawrence Abbott is a practical musician and a serious 
thinker. As assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch he has 
participated in the arrangement of the notable NBC 
Music Appreciation Hours and, through this association 
alone, has contributed to the pleasure of countless 
thousands. His experience and his rational approach to 
his subject qualify him —w to prepare such a 


Price, Cloth Bound, $3.50 





end of the book. 
+ 
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(5) Groups using a piano, such as soloists and choral and 
orchestral groups, will need a well-tuned one. On request, 
the mustic instructor will advise if the instrument is satis- 
factory. 

(6) If the occasion is a banquet students should be served 
unless other arrangements are made, 

(7) When possible, students whose parents are members 
of the club will be assigned. 

(8) It is understood and expected that there will be con- 
siderable variation in ability since all students are urged to 
perform, The groups are not presented as professional tal- 
ent, but as students giving worthy demonstration of the 
results of good teaching in the schools. 

(9) Student groups are not available for appearances which 
in any way conflict with the engagement of professional 
performers. 

(10) Suggestions for improvement are solicited. 


> 

The principal probably will want to write his own 
letter, but I offer here a sample which might be used 
in the average community. 

Dear Chairman: 

The Blank High School is anxious to make available to 
the social organizations of the community demonstrations of 
the varied activities of the school program. This has been 
done in the past, but it is our wish this year to extend the 
number of students contributing and add a variety of groups 
representing every department of your high school. 

We believe this will be mutually beneficial Many more 
of the students will have the valuable experience of appearing 
before friendly audiences and the equally gratifying experi- 
ence of making a worthwhile contribution to the community. 
A larger number of entertaining program features can be 
supplied, and citizens generally will have a broader acquain- 
ance with the opportunities which our schools provide for the 
development of the talents of our young people. 

On a separate form enclosed with this letter is a suggested 
list of regulations to be observed by your program chairman 
in order to make the organization function smoothly. 

Students do not accept payment for their performances. 
However, your organization may, if it wishes, make a con- 
tribution to some particular department within the school 
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FORM FOR FILING IN PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 
(to be made in duplicate) 


We trust this service will appeal to you as an opportunity 
to share in a project which contributes to the cultural growth 
of our community. 

Very truly yours, 
Principal of Blank High School 


+> 


For the chairmen of performing groups the following 
are offered as suggestions which can be provided on a 
printed or mimeographed card: 


(1) Do not accept invitations to perform until you have 
been notified by the principal’s office. 

(2) Be prepared to introduce the members of your team 
and to explain to the audience what you will do. 

(3) You and your group are representing. the school, there- 
fore govern your conduct accordingly. 

(4) Be prepared to go on immediately when your number 
is announced on the program. Any delay here is poor show- 
manship. 

(5) When possible, wear appropriate attire for the occa- 
tion. 











Written expressly for band, it was given its world 
premiere at a Goldman Band concert that drew all of New York's 
first-string reviewers. So successful was the work that Milhaud was 
immediately requested to rescore it for orchestra. The premiere 
orchestral performance was presented by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, which then recorded it with the composer 
conducting for Columbia Records (Set MX-268). 


Distinction and popularity seldom go together. But 
SUITE FRANCAISE is a rarity among band works, 
however you consider the Milhaud composition. 


The distinguished and poputes SUITE FRANCAISE 


by DARIUS MILHAUD 





In view of this notable history, Leeds takes special pride in making the original 
band score available to school bands. Of prime interest to band conductors is 
the composer's own statement: “For a long time | have had the idea of writing 
¢@ composition fit for high school purposes, and SUITE FRANCAISE is the result. 
The parts are not difficult to play either melodically or rhythmically, and use 
only the average ranges for the instruments"’.—Darius Milhaud 


Full Band 6.50 * Symphonic Band 9.00 * Condensed Conductor's Score 1.25 °* Extra Parts .40 


American Bandmasters Association Instrumentation 


Division of Educational Music Leeds WMuoce Corporation RKO Bidg. * Radio City + New York 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





BOOKS 

Historical Anthology of Music: Oriental, Medieval and 

Renaissance Music, by Archibald T. Davison and Willi Apel. 
{Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 258 pp. 
7.50. 
’ If J small music library can afford only two works on the 
history of European music, this volume should be one of 
them. It is almost a shame to raise an eyebrow at a work 
for whose appearance we are so grateful, but we must take 
exception to inclusion of the word “Oriental” in the title 
and the first five pages of the text which evidently are sup- 
posed to justify it. What would we think of a “Historical 
Anthology of Music” published in the Orient with a sub- 
title “Occidental, Ancient and Modern Music” in which five 
pages were devoted to “God Save the King,” a Beethoven 
Andante, a song from “Porgy and Bess” and a couple of 
other miscellaneous notations? In the 19th century, many 
popular histories of music began with a chapter or two on 
the musics of Arabia, India, China, Japan (Indonesia, as 
here, was usually omitted), with no further reference to or 
effort to relate them with European music. But the date 
today is 1947. 

Apart from this fault, and a few misprints that bother us, 
high praise is due authors, publishers and above all music 
autographer Alfonso Pasquale, who has achieved a beauty 
of page reminiscent of the best days of the old copper- 
engraving styles of music printing. Format, arrangement of 
sections, line-by-line English translations of words, Index 
and notes on the individual items (Commentary) make for 
easy and enjoyable reading in the chair or at the keyboard. 

—Charles Seeger 


Everyone’s Musical—Psychologically Speaking, by Sidney 
J. Lawrence. Drawings by Roland Roycraft. [New York: 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 167 pp. $2.50.] 

Considering what music can do for every child, with 
proper approach by teacher and parent, rather than what 
only the exceptionally gifted child can do for music, the 
author challenges the timeworn methods of the private piano 
teacher and suggests psychological bases for developing the 
child’s natural ability to its greatest potentiality. With 
statistics on the general knowledge that an alarming per- 
centage of young music students fall by the wayside very 
early in their study and as adults have come to regret it, 
he cites several case histories to prove that such a condition 
is not at all necessary. His position is that by treating 
every student as an individual personality with musical 
limitations as well as possibilities, rather than in terms of a 
future virtuoso, a much greater contribution can be made to 
individual and collective musical culture. He discusses the 
introvert and extrovert groups from preschool age through 
adolescence, describes methods which are effective in dealing 
with them, and offers a listing of piano materials according 
to psychological and age groups. —Mark Hindsley 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

Ode to Friendship, by Roy Harris. [New York: Mills 
Music, Inc. Full orchestral score $2.50.} 

The program notes with the score that “this short sym- 
phonic work was written in 1944. It has been performed in 
the United States with Stokowski, Wallenstein and others 
conducting. It was also played at the American-Soviet 
Victory Celebration in Moscow.” The composer charac- 
teristically uses meaty themes which are reminiscent of, but 
not actually folk music. These are contrasted with confident 
declarations sonorously intoned throughout. The composi- 
tion is an excellent example of modern American music that 
really can be adequately played by a good high school or 
civic orchestra. —David Mattern 


Fox Musical Moments for Orchestra, by Lester Brockton, 
arr. by Mayhew Lake. [New York: Sam Fox Publishing Co. 
Piano conductor’s score 75c; each part 40c.]} 

This collection contains varied and interesting material of 
intermediate grade. All of the numbers can be used for 
reading and training purposes and many of them are suitable 
for program use. The pieces cover a wide range of techni- 
cal patterns and playing styles. *~—-Charles B. Righter 
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BAND MUSIC 


Military March, by Ludwig van Beethoven, adapted by 
Felix Greissle. University of Michigan Band Series. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Full band with condensed score 
$2.25; with cond. and full scores $3.50; symphonic band 
with cond. and full scores $5.00; full score $2.25; cond. 
score 75c; extra parts 20c ea.] 

Composed originally for band in 1816 for a Vienna parade. 
Historical notes in score are of particular interest. Band- 
strated full and solid. Has many short, blocked chords yet 
plenty of moving parts. Medium difficulty. Requires ac- 
curate release and attacks with good trumpets for fanfares. 
Could easily be adapted to recessional or processional. 

—Calvin A. Storey 


Triumph of Ishtar, by J. Olivadoti. [Chicago: Rubank, 
Inc. Full band $4.50; full band with full score $6.50; sym- 
phonic band $7.00; symphonic band with full score $9.00; 
full score $3.00; conductor’s score 60c; extra parts 35c ea.]} 

A good overture of easy grade, presenting no problems 
beyond the reach of a young band. Melodically interesting, 
technically easy, intelligently scored. —T. Frank Coulter 


The Thunderer, by John Philip Sousa, arr. by David 
Bennett. [New York: Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. 
— band $1.00; conductor’s score 20c; other parts 10c 
ea. 

A bright sounding arrangement with solid scoring in the 
brass choirs of the band. The soprano-voiced wood-winds 
are rather high, but effectively scored. —Daniel Martino 


Wayfaring Stranger, by Ernest Lubin. [New York: 
David Gornston. Concert band $1.50; symphonic $2.50; 
extra parts 20c ea.} 

An interesting arrangement of a quaint American folk- 
song. Quiet in style, harmonies unusual, technically not 
difficult. —T. Frank Coulter 


Indian Dawn, by J. S. Zamecnik, arr. by Harold L. Wal- 
ters. [New York: Sam Fox Publishing Co. Full band $2.50; 
symphonic $3.50.] 

The arranger has made this familiar melody an even more 
descriptive number by using appropriate rhythmical effects 
with carefully instrumentated moods. Explanatory notes 
help in interpreting the Indians’ daily life. For the most 
part, tom tom and bass set the rhythms. 

—Calvin A. Storey 


Armenian Dances, by Aram Khachaturian, arr. and edited 
for American band by Ralph Satz. [New York: Leeds Music 
Corp. Full band $5.00; Symphonic band $7.50; conductor’s 
condensed score $1.00; extra parts 35c ea.] 

A fine program number in two parts. No. 1 contains 
some fairly tricky rhythms and is somewhat challenging 
for the high woodwinds, including clarinets. The dances are 
well scored and can be played by any good class B band. Due 
to their strong melodic and rhythmical content they have 
audience appeal. This is one of the better numbers re- 
cently published for band. —Andrew G. Loney, Jr. 


Caribbean Sketch, by Pedro Sanjuan, composed in coop- 
eration with the Music Division of the Pan American Union. 
{New York: Leeds Music Corp. Full band $5.00; symphonic 
a condensed conductor’s score $1.00; extra parts 35c 
ea. 

A very interesting bit of Cuban music, well within the 
reach of a good high school band. Rhythms characteristic, 
melodies intriguing. A fine concert number. 

—T. Frank Coulter 


PIANO 

Beethoven for the Young, selected and arr. for piano solo 
by Leopold W. Rovenger. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. 75c.]} 

Although not favoring easy arrangements of large works 
like symphonies and sonatas for piano solos, this reviewer 
feels that the smaller numbers such as the Minuet in G and 
the Ecossaise will be useful for young pupils, especially 
since they are well edited. Some teachers might like to use 
other numbers in the book for sight reading assignments 
because of the familiarity of the compositions to radio audi- 
ences. —Polly Gibbs 
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Marching Music for BAND 



















































Ace-Hi (March) Tne By Walter A. Quincke 
American Patrol (March Version) ........... Meacham/Lake 
SMI TURN OI accents sinincrnensomnsemcemnrnietnatancc By Jos. Pomeranz 
America The Beautiful (March) (Revised Ed.) ence coeeeeecececeeeeeeeeee Missud 
SN I III csasscsssccstteriesesitisininiateindennniiiaiidlinntsaaddicuimts By Paul Van Loan 
ea cosas itaaiaciibeci By Milton J. Rettenberg 
I SO I I cacti By H. O. Henneman 
I le stich oeoo-cssoesnscacecaeseh dr cic coaecacgsoaacl adda seni idadane By James McLeod 
RIT ih asic tsiccnnineilenobkirtegpevispeentioasindadeocnniananmininiaaiipinnnsinlah By James McLeod 
a 
Festal Day March (Revised) —............ ssinhsiahaieitinlaiaaina idles iteiai By J. Roux 
I i cri nccneelnicnidiniasigeenninneileiiiial Arr. by Paul Van Loan 
Grandstand March (Grade 1) _...---..-.-..---.--.---ccceccececeseseseeeeeene By Frank H. Melville 
REE EEL ee ee eee Arr. by Paul Van Loan 
Junior High March (Grade 1) 2.2... .....------nececeeeeseeeeeeeees---- By Frank H. Melville 
Knights Of Columbus March (Revised) 2.0... ceceeeseesneseeee By Paul Clifford 
Loyal Legion Marche on.nn..n.....n..--..-c-cceceeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeteesesssseeeeeee By John Philip Sousa 
I a I a nnihlesediniieineesendiieiedion By Richard D. Becker 
ee ne By Richard D. Becker 
ey SARs I I iii etccecectstntenirnimrennternennnsnneninniioneeiinia By J. Prindle 
Our Bugler (March) (Revised) 2... .....eceecccececseeeeeeeneeeeseeee By Jean M. Missud 
SD. Te Fe GD serttnrtctitieeersicnenmenmnmnnntennsiiie By Paul Van Loan 
Salute To Burlington March (Revised) —................................... By Jean M. Missud 
Spirit Of The Air Corps (March) 0... By Major Wm. J. Clinch 
ee CI I cctrccccineticsrnctnsncenseietnisennnnnnininnninnaasiinn By George Rosey 





Thematic Band Catalog Available on request. 


Concert Band Music 











NEW (Grade 2) 
CRADLE OF LIBERTY NEW NOVELTY 
(Overture) GRANDMA’S RHUMBA 


H. M. Johnson 


(Full Bd. $1.25) Henry Cowell (Prices B) 




















DANSA BRASILEIRA (Prices B) ............-. eoccccccoes Octaviano/Leidzen 
NANINE (B> Clarinet Solo or Duet) (Full Band $1.50) ............+-. * Marsal 
CANTAR LLORANDO — Mexican Dance (Prices A) .........-. Moreno/O’Neill 
MANANA — South American Dance (Prices A) .............-+. Missud/Yoder 
CAISSON SONG (Full Band $1.00 Sym. Band $2.00) ........ Gruber/Teague 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH (Prices A) ...........02e2 ee eeees Shostakovitch/O' Neill 
Ge GE CUD OP bocce cccsesccceescendcweus Herrmann/Yoder 


(Prices A — Full Band $1.50 — Sym. Band $2.50) 
(Prices B — Full Band $2.00 — Sym. Band $3.00) 


Your Music Dealer Can Supply These Too! 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUMENTAL 


Solitude, for string choir, by Duke Ellington, arr. by 
Morton Gould. [New York: American Academy of Music, 
Inc. Mills Music, Inc., sole selling agent. Complete set $1.50; 
score 50c; separate parts 20c ea.]} 

This is a beautiful arrangement which was introduced and 
featured by Morton Gould on his coast-to-coast radio pro- 
gram. It is scored for full strings, violins A, B, C, viola, 
cello and bass, plus harp and celeste. The piano may, how- 
ever, be substituted for either or both the harp and celeste. 
Being marked “slowly, with expression,” it might be 
“tackled” by a group not too far advanced, but the number 
isn’t as easy as it looks because the harmonies are not al- 
ways what the elementary student expects and furthermore, 
the number has a distinct style. To carry out this style 
requires a rather complete mastery of the instrument. Play- 
able by good high school groups. Duration three minutes. 


—Gilbert R. Waller 


Rhapsody, for viola and orchestra (piano), by Isadore 
Freed. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $2.50. Orchestra 
score and parts on rental.} 

Music which features the viola, particularly when an or- 
chestral accompaniment is available, is certain to be of in- 
terest to school orchestral conductors. This particular 
number will require an excellent violist with fine command 
of the higher positions. Much of the interest is derived 
from the accompaniment part which is not too difficult 
technically. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


Pleasures of Pan, solos for flute with piano accomp'’t. 
[Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. Each volume: solo 
part $1.25; piano part $2.50; complete $3.50.] 

Vol. No. 4 is an excellent collection of solos all in good 
taste, most of which are useful for concert or contest mate- 
rial, and all extremely good from a teacher’s point of view. 
No one should hesitate to use this volume after seeing such 
names as Taffane, Debussy, Gambest and Camus, all of 
whom are among France’s top composers for the flute. 

In Volume No. 5, as in the others, the student finds his 
interest is being held at a high degree and at the same time 
improving technically. This volume should be considered 
a “must” in school flute teaching rather than just a group 
of incidental flute solos. For material within each volume, 
the nrice is most reasonable. 

When plaving transcriptions one should alwavs stay with 
the better-known composers such as Volume No. 6 has to 
offer. Tschaikowskv and Beethoven always make inter- 
esting reading material and the solos are not too difficult. 

—Arthur H. Brandenburg 


Three Minuets, violoncello and piano, by Franz Schubert, 
trans. by Gregor Piatigorsky. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel 
Co., Inc. $1.10.} 

The Three Minuets make a satisfactory group to be 
played together since they are short and contrasting and are 
at the same time sufficiently complete to each stand alone. 
The first, marked Moderato, is very brief and rather broad 
in style. The second, marked Allegretto, has a trio and is 
light and piquant. The third, also marked Moderato, has a 
rhythmic first part, a melodic trio, and a rather decorative 
return to the first part. These are less technically demand- 
ing than the usual Piatigorsky transcriptions and would be 
a valuable addition to the repertoire of advanced students. 

—Dorotha R. Matson 


Capricorn Concerto, for flute, oboe, trumpet and strings, 
by Samuel Barber. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Score 


$2.50; set of parts $4.00; extra parts 60c ea.]} 

I would like to hear this number played as I am sure it 
would be most entertaining. However, I am afraid that its 
performance will be quite limited due to the difficulty of the 


number. Every part presents unlimited technical demands 
which can be met only by the most advanced players of the 
instruments called for in the score. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


Compositions by Fritz Kreisler, arr. by Erik Leidzen, [New 
York: Charles Foley. Solos 80c. Duets $1.25. Trio $1.50.]: 

Rondino on a theme of Beethoven, for one or two horns in 
F and piano, one or two B-flat trumpets (cornets), solo for 
trombone or euphonium, Liebesleid (Love’s Sorrow), solo 
for B-flat trumpet (cornet) or baritone and piano, horn in F 
and piano, solo for trombone or euphonium and piano. Mid- 
night Bells (Heuberger), for one, two or three B-flat trum- 
pets (cornets) or trombone or euphonium and piano. 

These arrangements should meet with,favor among young 
instrumentalists. The selections chosen are among the most 
popular of Kreisler’s pieces. Although technically not diffi- 
cult, there must be that certain “something” to put these 
numbers over. Excellent study material—C. Paul Herfurth 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

(1) Come, All Ye Who Weary, a Christmas carol from 
“The Incarnate Word,’ Welsh air arr. by Robert Elmore 
and Robert B. Reed. SSAA, with alto solo, organ accomp'’t. 
15c. For those who have an organ for program use, this 
beautiful carol will be a fine contribution. The range is not 
extreme for the high or low voices. It will be a very good 
progam number for a four-part girls’ glee club and alto 
soloist. 

(2) Eastern Sages, from “The Incarnate Word,” an Alsa- 
tian air for Christmas or Epiphany, arr. by Robert Elmore 
and Robert B. Reed. SATB, TTBB, a cappella. 12c. An 
interesting setting of a melody only twelve measures long. 
Its brevity makes it less practical for use by school choirs, 

(3) A Christmas Lullaby, by Felix Borowski. SATB, a 
cappella. 15c. A beautiful arrangement for select voices. It 
will best serve an ensemble group since its frequent modula- 
tions make it very difficult for the usual choir. It is to be 
done a cappella and requires a group with a fine sense of 
tonality and tempo changes. 

(4) Blow Golden Trumpets, an Easter anthem, by Ruth 
Bampton, SATB, a cappella. 15c. Most suitable for the 
church choir, this anthem has an interesting use of the 
minor mode to express joyousness. The dynamic markings 
violate the meaning of the text; when it is used, care should 
be given this incongruous use of interpretation. 

—Joseph A. Leeder 

Edwin H. Morris & Company, New York: 

Give Me Eyes to See, by John Luby. SATB, accomp’d. 
15e. A really good spiritual-type song. The words mean 
something and the music is tuneful and interesting. Either 
boys or men will enjoy this. —Bess L. Hyde 


Mills Music, Inc., New York: 

(1) Auld Lang Syne, Scotch tune, arr. by Stanley Chap 
ple. TTBB, optional accomp’t. 20c. Easy. There are 
times when this old song may be used with good effect. 
This is a well-done arrangement, interesting and does not 
distort the original loveliness. 

(2) Bells, by Carl Frangkiser. SATB, accomp’d. 20c. 
Moderately difficult. A cycle of bells, musically descriptive. 
Long, but enough variety to keep the story moving. Will 
add color and variety to a program. For festivals. 


(3) In a Manger, by Carl Senob. SATB, with soprano 
solo and SSA echo choir, a cappella. 25c. Moderately diffi- 
cult. For mature voices. Melodious from the first chord. 
For a group large enough to provide an echo choir without 
robbing either group of effectiveness. The music begins 
with a Christmas lullaby, soprano solo with humming ac- 
companiment resolving into a chorus and echo of “Alleluhia” 
and returning to the criginal treatment. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago: 

A Prayer for Mother, by Iorwerth W. Prosser. SSA, with 
contralto solo, accomp’d. 15c. Difficult. Ornate. Lovely 
alto solo introducing song suitable for honoring motherhood. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 

Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York: 

Music, by Gustav Klemm. SSA or SATB, accomp’d. 15c. 
This number has been arranged for various voice combina- 
tions. Has inspiring text and solid music. Should make an 
excellent festival selection. Requires a medium to large 
chorus. —S. Norman Park 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Frog Went Courtin’, adapted from a folksong by John 
Jacob Niles. SATB, a cappella. 20c. This is an excellent 
song for the superior quartet of mixed voices and tenor solo. 
It is not suitable for large groups. Much of the flavor of 
the original tune is lost. ” 

(2) Three Chorales from Tagore, by Paul Creston. SATB, 
a cappella. 20c. These interesting settings written in modern 
tonality are suitable only for ensembles, especially those 
which have had much ensemble experience. They are best 
suited to adult groups. 

(3) Bonum est Confiteri (It is a good thing to give thanks), 
by Palestrina, arr. by John Finley Williamson. SATBB, a 
cappella. i16c. This composition is suitable for the Class A 
high-school choir. It demands a good baritone section and 
a strong bass. It will be an acceptable audition or contest 
number. 

(4) Alleluia, by George Frideric Handel, arr. by Charles D. 
Dawe. TTBB, with tenor or soprano solo, accomp’d.  16c. 
Here is an excellent chorus suitable for adult voices. The 
ranges are wide and make heavy demands on the tenor voices. 
Male choruses can do this song but it will be especially good 
for an ensemble of twelve to twenty-four selected male voices. 

—Joseph A. Leeder 
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Above illustration shows 
rtability of Electric 
ibra-Bells. Both Models. 


Aluminum alloy polished bars, plus 
aluminum detachable resonators. 
Light and compact, yet having all 
the sturdiness of the concert model. 
Just fold or unfold stand as you 
would a card table. Takes only a 
matter of ten seconds to do the 
work. A handsome instrument with 
a beautiful tone, with casters for 
rolling. 
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J ELECTRIC VIBRA-BELLS 
Specifications 


No. 612 J. P.—2!/2 octaves (middle C to F). Aluminum alloy bars, 144". Silent AC 
motor with a control for variations of speed. Finished in Gun Metal, Air Brush Trim. 


Weight 48 lbs. No case, but bar covers are included in price. ............ $280.00 
Bee, Dew Be Wes GONG CF OG F PMO ook cick cece ac cccaecces ccveneveevaseus .. 380.00 
GLOCKENSPIEL 


No, 300-T Regular, tubular frame. 24-114" aluminum alloy bars. Baked lacquered 
tubular frame, countersunk holes with lock nuts on back for adjusting volume. 
Height overall 28”. Width of widest point 21”. Weight 11! lbs. complete with 
shaft. Priced complete, with all equipment for one-hand playing. List ...... $100.00 
Light Weight Glockenspiel, tubular frame. 25 1” aluminum alloy bars. Baked 
lacquered tubular frame. Countersunk holes with lock nuts on back for adjusting 
volume. Height overall 241". Width at widest point 17". Weight 71/2 lbs. with 
shaft. Complete with carrying equipment for one-hand playing. 

No. 310-T—Light Weight Glockenspiel with lacquered tubular frame. List ....$66.50 

Bb Instruments available in above two models 


Alto Glockenspiels, tubular frame with resonators. Complete with carrying equip- 
SO Fe I 8 66: snndigkecdnsncccewsnnsenpbateestieenecaancaes $140. 





TYMPANI 


Pedal Tympani, 25” and 28” kettles, 
bowls drawn from one piece of metal, 
reinforced at top with steel band and 
inner working parts made of high- 
grade tool steel, strong sturdy base, 
complete set of two with cloth head 
covers and one pair of mallets. Ac- 
tion is made of iron alum with brass 
castings. The Pedal Tympani is a di- 
rect lever-action with key locking de- 
vice. 


ME 546.4 vavanksesousascasasous $390.00 


All List Prices Subject to 10% Federal 
Excise Tax 
As close as your local music dealer 


Manufactured by 


G. C. JENKINS CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
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Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton: 

Holy art Thou, Largo from “Xerxes,” by Handel, arr. by 
Leigh Kingsmill. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. Another arrange- 
ment of the oft arranged “Largo.” The only excuse for still 
another arrangement is that the tenor is low, really a bari- 
tone range. Top note is E. Easy.—Rose Marie Grentzer 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) Mary’s Baby, a Christmas anthem, by Carl Parrish. 
SATB, organ accomp’t. 20c. Quite a dramatic setting of 
the story of Jesus’ birth. Organ accompaniment is playable 
for piano. 

(2) A New Year’s Hymn, by J. Lawrence Erb. SATB, 
organ accomp’t. l6c. Music for New Year’s service is not 
plentiful. This easy setting would be fine for a choir, either 
church or school, for the celebration of New Year. Organ 
part playable on piano. 

(3) O Clap Your Hand, All Ye People, by Carl Parrish. 
SATB, a cappella. 20c. This is not a dull setting of the 
47th Psalm but one that will keep all sections awake as they 
enter into this spirited song. Not too hard. 

(4) Shepherds on the Hillside, Christmas carol, by J. 
Lawrence Erb. SA or TB, accomp’d. 15c. Short and 
sweet is this little Christmas song. —George F. Strickling 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) A Song for Peace (Welsh Air), arr. by Katherine K. 
Davis. TTBB, accomp’d. l6c. This setting of Whitman’s 
poem, arranged for men, is singable and not difficult. The 
text is especially appropriate for today. A descant adds to 
the interest of the final stanza. 

(2) Nancy Hanks, by Katherine K. Davis. SATB, with 
soprano solo, accomp’d. 1l6c. This minor composition, or 
rather this composition in the minor key, with the Rosemary 
Benet words and the haunting melody, is very beautiful and 
instantly appealing. It stays with you after only one hear- 


ing. Be sure to send for a copy. You will use it. Also 
available in SSA. 

(3) Trust in the Lord, by Katherine K. Davis. SATB, 
accomp’d, 18c. Good for church choirs. The simple but 
brilliant setting fits the sturdy, hope-inspiring text. Easy. 
Singable. —Bess L. Hyde 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago: 

The Pobble Who Has No Toes, by Dora Flick Flood. 
TTBB, a cappella. 18c. A nonsense rhyme set to music 
in sea chantey style which should furnish a great deal of 
interest and fun for any male chorus. Quite easy on the 
first tenors as there is only an occasional high “g.” In 
general the range is easy for all parts. —Francis H. Diers 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston: ; 

(1) All Glory Be to God on High, Gregorian Choral 
1527, arr. by Don Malin. SSATBB, accomp’d. 18c. Mod- 
erately easy—song of praise and thanksgiving. Text timely. 
Music of power plus good voice range. Long, but not 
monotonous. 

(2) Hallelujah, from “The Messiah,” by George Frederick 

Handel. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. Moderately difficult. A 
“must” for every chorus, large or small. A good accom- 
panist is important. If you can’t do it well, don’t sing for 
performance, but do sing it for your own group’s pleasure. 
One of the finest choruses ever written. 
* (3) As Joseph Was A-Walking, by Don Malin. SSA, 
optional a cappella. 12c. Moderately difficult. One of the 
loveliest of Christmas carols. Worthy of much study. For 
Christmas and for concert use throughout the year. The 
musical mode is particularly suited to the text. Excellent 
for women’s voices. 

(4) As Mary Walked Through Thorny Woods, old folk 
song arr. by Morten J. Luvaas. SSA, accomp’t. ad lib. 
15c. Moderately easy. Refreshing, challenging musically 
yet retaining the simplicity of the Christmas carol. Bright. 
Contrapuntal in style. Girls will enjoy its study as they 
easily recognize its beauty and effectiveness. 

(5) The Smile of the Christ Child. Brazilian folk melody, 
arr. by Albert W. Ream. SSATTBB, with alto solo, a 
cappella. 15c. Difficult. Well arranged for mixed voices. 
Not the simplicity of Christmas we associate with Christmas 
music but rhythmic, musical and worthy of much study not 
limited to the holiday season programming. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 


The Composers Press, Inc., New York: 

Save Me, O God, by David Strickler. SATB, a cappella. 
20c. A difficult number representing much skill in contra- 
puntal composition. Worth investigation by the conductor 
seeking unusual things and willing to take chances with 
audience approval. —Paul W. Mathews 
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Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Johnny Appleseed, by Jacques Wolfe. SATB (di- 
vided), with baritone solo, accomp’d. 18c. A highly inter- 
esting and attractive number which will probably be well 
received. Moderately difficult; recommended. Admirers of 
Wolfe must not overlook this one — one of his best. 

(2) Postcripts, choral suite, by Isadore Freed. SSA, 
accomp’d. 25c. An extremely clever suite, filled with 
sparkling humor and satire on various items of present-day 
life. Very difficult; highly recommended for a competent 
chorus. Skillful accompanist necessary. 

(3) Sing to My Soul, from “The Mystic Trumpeter,” 
(Finale), by Wheeler Beckett. SATB (divided), with tenor 
solo, accomp’d. 20c. A dramatic and stirring number suit- 
able for large chorus. Words by Walt Whitman. Difficult; 
for mature group. Fine pianist necessary; orchestra prefer- 
able. Manuscript difficult to read at times. Recommended, 

(4) The Twelve Days of Christmas, traditional, arr. by 
Mae Nightingale. SSATBB, a cappella. 20c. A welcome 
addition to the Christmas menu, skillfully arranged without 
losing the spirit of the original song. Voice ranges medium 
and individual parts not difficult. —Paul W. Mathews 


Theodore Presser Co,, Philadelphia: 

(1) A Fragment, by Victor Young. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. 
The elusive beauty and charm of this wordless “Fragment” 
insures it a place on SSA programs everywhere. Just the 
combination of the unusual and the lovely that directors are 
always looking for. 

(2) It’s Spring Again!, by Ralph Federer. SSA, accomp’d. 
l6c. Good melody. Easy harmony. Unpretentious, but 
very acceptable for popular appeal purposes. 

(3) Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho (Negro Spiritual), 
arr. by George Shackley. TTB, a cappella. 18c. This 
Shackley arrangement of an old spiritual is a humdinger. 
There is always room for one more version of an old song 
if it is as good as this. Strongly rhythmic and “swingy.” 
The kids will love it. 

(4) Oh, Gipsy Maiden, by Gustav Klemm. SSA, 
accomp’d. l6c. Tuneful and catchy, with intriguing text, 
girls should enjoy singing this. Good program number. 

(5) Pastoral Prayer, by Harry A. Sykes. TTBB, a 
cappella. 15c. Beautiful, effective, inspiring, easy. 

(6) The Snowflake, by Amy Worth. SA, accomp’d. 15c. 
Simple, and short. About the duration of a snowflake on 
the 4th of July. Good encore. 

(7) The Uphill Road, by Robert Coverley, arr. by N. 
Clifford Page. TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. One of those out- 
door numbers that boys love. Worth a spot on your pro- 
gram. 

(8) Wrestling Jacob (Negro Spiritual), arr. by John W. 
Work. SATB, a cappella. 18c. Mostly contrapuntal, this 
number is interesting and full of vitality. It ought to be a 
thriller for the audience and likewise for the performers. 

—Bess L. Hyde 


COLLECTIONS 

Let’s Sing ’Em Again: Songs of our Growing Nation, by 
Lorin F. Wheelwright. [Salt Lake City: Pioneer Music 
Press. 25c.] 

The subtitle, Songs of Our Growing Nation, gives the 
clue to this interesting group of thirteen songs of early 
America, East and West, North and South. Good for fun 
and for special programs. —Paul W. Mathews 


The Junior Choir Anthem Book V for Unison Voices, 
compiled by John Holler. [New York: The H. W. Gray 
Co., Inc. 50c.] 

Contains excellent material for unison singing, Several 
numbers have descants and optional parts which are al- 
ways of great help in securing variety with such groups. The 
list of composers includes Handel, Grieg, Bach, Mendelssohn 
and Schubert. Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter 
and general use are included, —Frank C. Biddle 


The S.A.B. Choir No. 5, a collection of easy three-part 
anthems and songs for young people’s choirs, edited and ar- 
ranged by Ira B. Wilson. [Dayton: Lorenz Publishing 
Company. 70c.] 

For those young people’s choirs and even for those adult 
choirs which have no tenors, this collection should be of con- 
siderable help. The arrangements are so satisfactory one 
does not miss the tenor too much even in the old standard 
anthems heard so long in four parts. The choice of num- 
bers unfortunately is not of the best, though some congre- 
gations do still care for “Softly and Tenderly” and sacred 
words to “Beautiful Dreamer” and “Calm as the Night.” 
There are selections for the various seasons of the church 


year which help make the collection more valuable, 
—Frank C. Biddle 
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THE THOMPSON 





A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
for CLASSROOM or HOME 


FULL CHROMATIC SCALE 
PITCHED IN “C’’——A-440 
TUNABLE BY MOUTHPIECE 
VISUAL FINGER GUIDES 
ALL PLASTIC—SANITARY 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 





Retail Price 


$1,00 
included | 


Complete with 
Instructions 






















Sold At Leading Music Stores Everywhere 


TROPHY PRODUCTS CO. 


212 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


PATENT NUMBERS 
D 139332 
D 139333 
D 143770 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


By actual schoolroom tests the 

UTOPHONE has been ac- 
knowledged as the finest instru- 
ment of its kind. The tone, 
volume, chromatic accuracy 
and ease of blowing rate it as 
“tops.’’ Try the FLUTOPHONE 
and be convinced. 





Manufactured by 

















MISCELLANEOUS 

La Naissance de la Beaute (The Birth of Beauty), a can- 
tata for sopranos (six parts) with soprano solo and piano 
accomp’t, by Arthur Lourie, French words by Jules Super- 
vielle, English translation by Lorraine Noel Finley. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] 

Ideally suited for use on the college or adult chorus level 
for those seeking an unusual and worthwhile choral arrange- 
ment for treble voices. —William R. Sur 


Six Definitions, string ensemble with wind instruments ad 
lib, by Norman Cazden. [New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. Score $1.50.} 

Six Definitions can be played by such a variety of combi- 
nations of instruments that it is impossible to list them all 
here. The variations run from solo flute or oboe and piano 
to full orchestra. In order to make such a variety of com- 
binations possible, the range is restricted so that the violin, 
for instance, rarely has to leave the first position. The music 
is interesting and ranges in difficulty from easy to medium. 
It should be a welcome addition to all ensemble libraries. 
Parts are purchased separately at 30c each. Try it for 
string quartet or flute (oboe) two clarinets and bassoon 
(cello) first, and see its possibilities—Paul Van Bodegraven 
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26 Sequences, Melodic Studies in Varied Rhythms and 
Keys, for trombone, by Vladislav Blazhevich, edited with 
special annotations by Harold Sheldon. [New York: Leeds 
Music Corp. $1.00.] 

The title gives a clear picture of this book’s contents ex- 
cept to add that it is advanced and will challenge the most 
serious students with its alto and tenor clef exercises and 
its unusual rhythms. I think if I were a trombonist I would 
be anxious to examine it. Blazhevich has for many years 
been professor of brass instruments at the Moscow Con- 
servatory. —George Waln 


Marianne, by Paul Monroe, music by Samuel C. Yahres. 
{Dayton: Lorenz Publishing Co. Operetta $1.25; stage 
manager’s guide $1.00; orchestra parts $1.00 per part.]} 

An attractive operetta suitable for presentation by high 
school glee clubs and choruses. The scene is laid in “Al- 
guara,” a small South American country. The music is 
tuneful, following the Latin American idiom in rhythmic 
and tonal design, and presents no difficulties for youthful 
voices. The story is interesting and moves along rapidly to 
the inevitable happy ending. It should prove good enter- 
tainment for the audience and worlds of fun for the partici- 
pants, —Clara E. Starr 
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1947 NATIONAL 
SCHOOL CONTEST 


Solos for Woodwind and Brass 
instruments by Modern 
French Composers 








B-FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 





Piece Romantique ................... Niverd $1.00 
206 SOGG ene Bach-Gateau 1.25 
Allegro De Concert ................ Sporck 2.00 
‘tude ee GOO ccenncun Petit 1.00 
a! 75 
2nd Andantino cece... Jeanjean 1.00 
Fantaisie De Concert .................... AVOn 1.00 
pe eee Jeanjean 1.00 
Au Clair De La Lune (with sym- 

phonic variations) ............--.. alia 2.00 
Fantaisie Italienne .............-.... ‘Delmas 1.25 


B-FLAT TRUMPET SOLOS 











Capriccioso Jeanjean $ .75 
Etude De Concours -. Petit 1.00 
Ist Contest Solo .... Andrieu 1.00 
Sth Contest Solo .. .. Maury 1.00 
Choral and Variations ........... Delmas 1.00 
TROMBONE SOLO 
Allegro De Concert .................... Cools $1.00 
E-FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Premier Solo De Concours ......... Pares $1.00 
Solo De Concours ................... Aubert 1.00 
Fantaisie Variee  .....ccccccccccssccccs Bruntau 1.00 
Ast Contest SO10 ......1......0c.00 Andrieu 1.00 
Capriccioso Jeanjean .75 
Sth Contest Solo -...........-.--- Maury 1.00 


B-FLAT TENOR SAX SOLOS 
Premier Solo De Concent .-«. Combelle $1.00 


Ist Contest Solo ................... Andrieu 1.00 
i Bach-Gateau 1.25 
ON eee Jeanjean 75 
, Be Fg * “eee Maury 1.00 
CAMCNIOD BER. Fence Singelee 1.00 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 

Complete Score and Parts 
Standard Contest instrumentation: ist Eb Alto 
Sax, 2?nd Eb Alto Sax, Bh Tenor Sax, E 
Baritone Sax—Arranged from original partitures 
by S. C. THOMPSON. 
Marriage of Figaro Overture .... Mozart $1.55 
Fete Boheme (from ‘‘Scenes 






Pittoresques’’) . Massenet 1.55 
Morris Dance (From — “Henry Vill 

|” yg eae German 1.20 
Torch Dance (From “Henry VIII 

OE gg eae German 1.20 
Hildigungsmars« h (From “Sigurd 

pO gg Qe Grieg -90 
| eee Jarnefelt -90 
Marche (From ‘“‘Scenes 

Pittoresques’’ ). ceed Massenet 1.55 
Angelus (From * “Scenes 

ff Massenet 1.20 
Der Freischutz Overture ............ Weber 1.55 
The Flatterer (From “‘La 

ee Chaminade 1.20 
Marche Militaire No. 1 ........ Schubert 1.20 

Londonderry Air ..............-. Traditional } 90 
Traumerei _.... Schumann f , 
Air De Ballet (From ‘ 

Pittoresques’’)  .....-.c-s-cceceeee Massenet 1.20 
Oberon Overture ........................ Weber 1.55 


MARIMBA OR XYLOPHONE SOLOS 


Fantasy On Yankee Doodle 
. _Vieuxtemps-Musser $1.0 
Fantasy “On St. Patrick's Day 


So 


... Vieuxtemps-Musser 1.00 
Fantasy ‘On ‘Arkansas Traveler 
aeveevsseeeseee Wieuxtemps-Musser 1.00 
ChacOMe oeccecncoseecveoscoveee Durand-Musser -60 
The Yeoman’s Wedding 
... Poniatowski-Musser .60 
Spanish ‘Dance "No. 2 
ioc  eemenens Musser .60 
Spanish ‘Dance No. 
soiabenmamaaipinals Mozkowski- Musser .60 


Complete Catalog on Request 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 


145 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Scientific Approach to 
Music Teaching 


J. J. WEIGAND 


CONTINUED FROM NOVEMBER-DECEMBER ISSUE 





Pitch Deficiency 


The problem of the pitch-deficient 
child has long worried the music teach- 
ers, some of whom have given up in 
despair while others have patiently 
tried to find out whether improvement 
could be made. With the emphasis on 
individual differences in the educative 
process, psychologists have been given 
a new angle on this problem. 

In a recent investigation Wyatt (33)* 
attempted to improve pitch discrimina- 
tion by means of intensive training. 
Attention was centered upon diagnosis 
of individual differences and upon the 
development of satisfactory “work 
methods” for each subject. 

It was found that remedial training 
adjusted to individual differences did 
stimulate improvement in pitch dis- 
crimination. In speaking of measures 
of pitch discrimination, Wyatt says 
that there should be more diagnosis of 
the causes of low scores, and appropri- 
ate remedial measures developed after 
the trouble is indicated. 

Robert Seashore (25) in 1935 placed 
stress on individual differences in at- 
tempting to improve pitch discrimina- 
tion. He found also that training 
brought about considerable improve- 
ment in subjects tested, but felt that 
more work should be done before defi- 
nite conclusions were stated. 

Wolner and Pyle (32) took seven of 
the worst pitch-deficient children in 
the Detroit elementary schools, and 
through intensive training in studying 
pitch and thinking of tones “as one 
would think of a problem,” together 
with training on the piano and with a 
series of Whipple forks, they secured 
what seemed to be favorable results. 

All of the pupils learned to discrimi- 
nate perfectly the intervals of octaves, 
fifths, thirds, whole tones, etc. They 
also improved in their ability to sing. 
These investigators found, as have 
others, that the pupils were not uni- 
form in their rate of learning nor did 
they progress to the same degree of 
perfection. 

They conclude that probably the rea- 
son children fail to learn to discrimi- 
nate pitch in school is some faulty 
method of teaching and not deficiencies 
of hearing. 


Children's Ability to Sing 


Rules and regulations, traditions and 
superstitions, haunt the teacher who 
leads young children in singing. Many 
of these guiding principles have never 
been subjected to careful scrutiny. 

A few questions as to children’s abil- 
ity to sing have been answered in a 
study by Jersild and Bienstock (14). 
In studying ability at different age 
levels, and improvements that could 
be made through training, they secured 
data that should revise some current 
practices. 

Children’s songs have been kept free 
of chromatic intervals, but it was found 





*For reference bibliography see November- 
December issue. 


that children could sing them and that 
singing materials had been restricted 
without cause. Some children have a 
limited range but this should not give 
the impression that they cannot sing. 
Others were found that could achieve 
the ability to sing a wide range of 
tones at a relatively early age. The evi- 
dence showed that, through training, a 
child is able to add many tones to his 
range, including those of lower pitch— 
which have been held untouchable. If 
these results are possible, teachers should 
make more of an effort to widen the 
child’s singing experience, not restrict 
singing to a naturally developed level. 


Experiments in Teaching Instrumental 
Music 


Three studies here reported do not 
have any close relation to each other 
but do present results worthy of the 
attention of music instructors. 


Many beginning instrumental meth- 
ods published within the last ten years 
are based on the “known-melody” 
method of instruction. A study of the 
teaching of the “known-melody” meth- 
od as compared with the so-called 
“formal-drill” method was conducted 
recently by Reimer (21) and presents 
results which correlate with observa- 
tions and suggestions advanced by the- 
oretical writers. 


Nine pairs of equated subjects in 
grades seven through twelve were 
given instruction for one school sem- 
ester. One half of the group was 
taught by the “formal-drill” method and 
the other half by the “known-melody” 
method. The author found evidence 
that the “known melody” method was 
quicker and led to a more economical 
and more efficient mastery of mate- 
rials. In addition, the use of the 
“known- melody” method developed a 
greater interest and better attitude in 
the pupils. Familiar melodic music 
had a more positive emotional value 
for the learner, thereby decreasing 
boredom and lack of interest. 


The “known-melody” method was 
observed to be in keeping with the 
ideal learning situation: an entire con- 
figuration (melody) being used instead 
of isolated details (notes). 


The second, a study by Lamp and 
Keys (16) of factors which might have 
prognostic value in determining apti- 
tudes for brass, woodwind, and 
stringed instruments, offers results to 
teachers which will guide them in se- 
lecting students for training. 


The factors selected were: Terman 
IQ (group), Seashore Pitch Discrimi- 
nation, Seashore Tonal Memory. even- 
ness of the teeth, length or slender- 
ness of fingers, and thickness of lips 
(brass players). 


One hundred and fifty ninth-grade 
pupils of Polytechnic High School, San 
Francisco, served as subjects. They 
had had no previous experience in playing 
any of the three groups of instruments 
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used in the test. The pupils were sub- 
jected to a succession of controlled 
exposures on each of the three types 
of instruments, and at the close of the 
forty class hours, with no outside prac- 
tice, they were given an objective test 
of performance. 

As was mentioned in an earlier ref- 
erence to this study, it was found that 
pitch, tonal memory, and IQ alone do 
not afford a good index of aptitude 
for brass, woodwind, or stringed in- 
struments. The authors say that there 
appears to be some agreement between 
thickness of lips and diameter of 
mouthpiece of the brass horns, but in 
observing teeth evenness and length 
or slenderness of fingers they found 
little evidence of relationship to 
achievement on any type of instru- 
ment, 

In combining these three factors— 
IQ, pitch discrimination, and _ tonal 
memory—performance on brass horns 
can be predicted fairly well, but no 
combination shows a high enough cor- 
relation to qualify in the prediction of 
success on woodwinds or strings. 

This study is concluded with the 
statement, “Aptitude for instrumental 
music seems sufficiently specialized 
that musicianship or musical talent 
should be validated as far as possible 
in terms of specific forms of expres- 
sion rather than a hypothetical ‘gen- 
eral musicality.’ ” 

The last study of this group was 
made by Watkins (28). He attempted 
to evaluate objectively sight-reading 
ibility and technical skill (practiced 
performance) on a musical instrument 
—in this case, the cornet. 

Preparatory to constructing melodies 
for the test, Watson made a survey of 
twenty-three widely-known methods 
for cornet to determine the sequence in 
which various musical symbols were 
introduced so that they could be in- 
corporated into the test material. Six- 
teen levels of achievement were cov- 
ered by the tests. The test in its final 
form was administered to 223 cornet 
students with varied ability. 

The reliability between two forms of 
this test amounted to .953 for sight 
performance and .947 for practiced per- 
formance. 

Admitting that objective measure- 
ment of performance has seemed elu- 
sive to most teachers, the investigator 
concluded that it is possible. Growth 
curves were constructed and represent 
norms of performance which teachers 
can use to compare the rates of prog- 
ress for individual students. 


Watson discovered that teachers of | 


beginning cornet students spend more 
time on technic than on sight-reading | 
development. This alone probably ac- | 
counts for the many poor readers on 
all instruments. Results obtained in 
this study could be used as a basis for 
determining standards of grading for 
cornet music. The survey of the 
twenty-three widely-known methods is 
valuable in itself in assisting teachers 
to select material for instruction. 


Memorization and Stage Fright 

Beck (2) made a study of “Whole 
and Part Method of Memorizing Music 
in Relationship to Stage Fright” in 
which he sought to determine whether 
the “whole” method or “part” method 
of memorizing was better, and the ef- 
fect of each method on stage fright. 

Subjects were given both short song 
and long song procedures, using both 
the whole and part method of memor- 
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NEW BAND and ORCHESTRA PUBLICATIONS 


BAND 

BE. GE. ib ckowareecedeotciesateeeeasee ees Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
(Full band $2.00, Symphonie band $3.50) 

Pe ee ND a ik cae reracetecnediern sateen Handel-Harvey 
(Full band $2.50, Symphonic band $4.50) 

HALLELUJAH (A Dixie Revival Scene) ................ Russell Harvey 
(Full band $3.00, Symphonic band $5.00) 

ORCHESTRA 

CORTEGE from THE RED POPPY ............ccccecccccess Gliere-Cohn 

(Score $2.50, Orchestration $4.50) 
BN ey ed a ane aes A eeoe non nd AGLI OU athe ae Paul White 


(Score, $2.00, Orchestration $2.50) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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SHED FOR CANE RE 


I 
HAND FIN ae 


The Color 


the color tells the Playing Strength 


Made of a special plastic, cane-like in its vibrancy and playing qualities, but 
superior to cane in its moisture-resistance and infinitely longer playing life. 


A distinctive color distinguishes the playing strength. 


On sale at most good music stores or order from us direct and convince 
yourself that Colortone solves your reed troubles, 


gattstl 
covoRtONt 


Clarinet Reeds . . . . §$ .75 each 
Alto Sax Reeds. . . .. 0-each 
Tenor Sax Reeds . . . 1.00 each 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
», Wabash Ave.. Chicago 4, Ill. * 60 B’way, Bklyn. 11, N.Y 
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... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


4a MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
}} we av First Term Second Term 


} ~ June 16-July 25, 1947 July 28-August 29, 1947 


A special workshop in Elementary Music Education during the first 
term and courses in music theory, history, composition, chorus, band 
conducting, and methods, on the graduate and undergraduate levels 
will be taught by nationally-known educators. Artist teachers including 
symphony men teach all phases of applied music. Spend a summer on 
the “‘musical”’ campus of this country. 


Bulletins of the Summer Session may be obtained from the 
Director of Summer Session, 823 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








For PERFECTION in Band Work — 
PRESCOTT TECHNIC SYSTEM 


by Gerald R. Prescott, Director of Bands, U. of Minn. 


A five-point course of study, including (1) full band 
experience, (2) sectional practice and instruction, (3) 
technic instruction, (4) solo playing, (5) chamber music 
playing. 


The ONLY graded course of study for bands 
employing standard methods 


FINGERBOARD AND BOW 


by J. Rudolph Peterson 


Covers the various phases of basic violin technic in one 
volume; may be used at any time after a student has 
become familiar with playing in the first position. This 
is the method specified in the violin outline of the 
“Prescott Technic System.” 


WRITE for descriptive circular. 





JUST RELEASED ... . RECESSIONAL by Rousseau 
Arranged for concert band by C. B. Righter. Stand- 
ard Band $1.00 


— Paul 4, Schatt Musie Qo 


88 South Tenth Street Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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izing. The final step in the study was 
a public performance of material mem- 
orized, during which stage fright was 
measured. Physical changes resulting 
from stage fright were checked before 
and after the performance, 

A large group of students was asked 
to fill out a questionnaire to obtain in- 
formation on what they thought about 
stage freight. Observations showed 
that the whole method does have ad- 
vantages in memorizing and retaining 
short songs, but the advantage in the 
case of longer songs is of a lesser 
degree. 

Since it was found that the whole 
method aids in a quicker and more 
thorough grasp of a song, it is appar- 
ent that this factor should contribute 
to the remedy of one of the largest 
reasons for stage fright, that of lack of 
preparation. 

From results it is surmised that it is 
not so much the method of memorizing 
as it is the extent of memorizing that 
largely determined stage fright. Per- 
formance of solos memorized by either 
method almost always results in increased 
pulse and respiration. 

From the questionnaire it was 
learned that the majority of students 
prefer to play before men; that student 
attitude is a strong cause of stage 
fright; that vocal solos result in more 
stage fright than any other form of 
performing activity; and that stage 
fright increases with the size of the 
audience. 

Beck concludes that “Data presented 
seem to indicate that in no instances 
could a person attack a piece wholly 
by the part method with the greatest 
success.” 

Additional research on stage fright 
would be a distinct contribution to 
music education. Teachers are con- 
fronted constantly with good perform- 
ers who are subject to failure because 
of this form of nervousness. Some 
factors need further verification, but 
remedial measures could no doubt be 
worked out. 

Although not concerned with stage 
fright in his study, Ortmann (19) at- 
tempted to determine causes for diffi- 
culty in melodic memory in order to 
save needless drill. To a group of 
classes he gave short melodic phrases 
consisting of five-toned examples. The 
examples were short enough to allow 
some perfect answers, and _ long 
enough to bring out individual differ- 
ences and determinants which were 
sought. Errors for each note were 
marked down. A better method of 
drill was developed from results of 
this study because it was possible to 
point out the notes that were giving 
trouble and to spend time only on 
them. 

Musical Meanings 


There has been some research done 
on the meaning of music to the indi- 
vidual, both emotional and associa- 
tional. This aspect of appreciation is 
often difficult to control, as past ex- 
perience is unknown and response is 
different with each subject. 

This report includes four studies 
which have been made within the past 
ten years. 

Higginson (12) studied boys from ten 
to fourteen years of age to find out the 
nature of associations formed when 
listening to music without being in- 
formed of the title. About 200 sub- 
jects were used, and each filled out 
a questionnaire after listening to six 
recordings of different types of music. 
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Three types of association were 
noted: “(a) Those that had their ori- 
gins in a corresponding emotional 
quality evoked by the musical composi- 
tion; (b) those that had their origins 
in a perceptual activity; (c) those that 
had their origins in wandering 
thoughts.” 

The statement is made that there is 
a tendency to form associations at 
early ages, bringing to mind the movies 
as a powerful aural factor in the de- 
velopment of children. Implications 
are present here for control of com- 
mercial moving pictures and also for 


the use of visual education in our 
schools. ; 
With college students, Rigg (22) 


found that it is possible to tell whether 
music is joyful or sad, but finer dis- 
criminations are not accurate. He also 
found that program notes furnish a 
basis for widespread associations, and 
not moods or events. 

Hampton (10) discovered, as did 
Rigg, that specific emotional feelings 
derived from music are results of as- 
sociation and are subjective in nature. 
The discovery holds true for agree- 
ment of the listener with the intended 
meaning of the composer. The pro- 
gram notes or other sources of infor- 
mation influence the listener to the ex- 


tent that his response will be almost 
entirely in agreement, 
Discrimination between meanings> 


was studied and measured by Watson 


(29). A test was constructed of ad- 
jective groups describing different 
moods, and records were picked most 


representative of the adjectives. The 
subjects listened to the recordings and 
marked the word most representative 
of the meaning to them. 

Expert musicians were found to have 
about the same ability as untrained 
adults and children in selecting ab- 
stract meanings. The results show 
that constant factors in the music de- 
termine the meanings attributed to cer- 
tain compositions. These are often 
thought of as subjective but they have 
been proved otherwise. 

The author says, in part, “It is thus 
possible to teach children and adults 
to understand and appreciate this as- 
pect of music even though they are 
unable to master the technical skills of 
music performance.” He expresses be- 
lief that this approach to appreciation 
is fundamental in musical training, 


Conclusion 


Unfortunately it is not possible to 
cover all of the contributions of re- 
search in music education. Space will 
not permit, and much of the material 
is not available. Further reading by 
the teachers of these reported studies 
is urged in order that they may become 
acquainted with the many implications 
drawn from them. 

Acquaintance alone, however, will 
not suffice. Research is carried on 
with the aim of improving the teach- 
ing-learning situation and unless the 
supreme effort is made to apply results 
and conclusions, the contributions of 
scientific study will have been in vain. 
Textbook writers and authors of meth- 
ods, and publishers, as well as teachers, 
should survey this field. 


But first of all teachers must demand | 


improvement in materials of instruc- 
tion and bring pressure to bear where 
it will do the most good. Constant 
study and critical observation are two 
important factors in the continued 
progress of music education. 
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Music Criticism Symposium. Be- 
lieved to be unique in American mu- 
sic history, Harvard University has 
announced plans for a symposium on 
music criticism to be held on its cam- 
pus on May 1, 2, and 3. The primary 
object of the symposium, which will 
attract critics, writers, musicians, com- 
posers and teachers, is an exchange 
of opinions on criticism and its rela- 


tionship to greater public appreciation 
of music and the allied arts, as well 
as the raising of critical standards, 
according to Arthur Tillman Merritt, 
Chairman of the Department of Mu- 
sic, who is making international ar- 
rangements for the gathering. A more 
detailed announcement of the pro- 
gram will be carried in a later issue 
of the Journal. 
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MASTER WORKS Film Aids - Ours for 
for the Asking 


TWO-PIANOS FOUR-HANDS VIRGINIA IDOL 


Per Set OULD you like to have Lilla Belle 
_ $1.00 Pitts, or some other bright star il- 





Bach, J. S.-Maier, Guy Air for G String S, O1 . 
luminating our way in the world of 
Beethoven-Saar, L. V ....Contre Dance No. 1 ............ .90 music education, step into your class- 
room and demonstrate some particular 
Brahms-Maier, Guy : Liebeslieder ......... saaenenas 1.60 phase of music instruction, or perhaps 
Chopin-Maier, Guy Two Etudes in G flat ............ 1.00 have your group sve the rehearsal routine 
—warm-up, tuning and organizational 
Glinka-Luboshutz, P. . VINEE sc tneiau wotaaaa canes sive Sa procedure—of one of our crack high 
school organizations, either instrumental 
Handel-Martucci .. NIRS phan eae b a Sats eae aaa ae ares .90 or choral? You say, “Are you kidding? 
—O irse I would! But it’s impossible 
Mason, Daniel Gregory ... Prelude and Fugue eee re wedi sangha little Podunk.” To ay 
ss ie i reply, with great fervor, that the 
Pasquet, Jean .. ........Coneertino in G minor he Bean 1.85 sound film is the means by which we 
Schostakowitsch-Luboshutz, P. ..Polka (from Ballet l’'age d‘or) .... 1.10 can work this “magic”—but alas and 
alack, not until someone has developed 
Schubert-Maier, Guy ...... .. Andante (from Grand Sonata) .... 1.35 suitable films to do the trick for us. 
Strauss, Richard-Chasin, A. ....Serenade ..... eaten a eae taconite 1.35 Until we make our wants known 
in loud concert to the film producers 
von Weber, C. M.-Luboshutz, P. .Rondo ...... Pee ene at ane we will continue to be handicapped 
by a lack of really useful teaching 
films. The producers will continue to 
Publications of Character declare their “eagerness” to make us 
some good music films, but will go 
J. FISCHER & BRO. right on producing educational films 


in almost every subject area except 
119 West 40th St. NEW YORK 18 music. Why? Because it costs a 

. great deal of money to make a film, 
even a ten-minute one, and any pro- 
ducer likes to play safe with his cash 
until he knows there will be a volume 
demand for his product. In _ other 
words, when we become articulate 
enough about what kind of films would 
be useful to many of us as music 
educators, then and then only will the 
film producers step up to do their part. 


Immediately, some of you think: 
“Why worry about films when many 
of us are still without projectors and 
proper equipment?” The answer is 
that these physical shortcomings are 
certain to be overcome ’ere long in 
this postwar era. Since the demon- 
strations of phenomenal successes ac- 
complished in the training programs 
of the armed services, a wave of pub- 
lic interest in instruction by sound film 
has swept the country. Surely it is 
only a matter of time until most of 
our schools will be properly equipped 
for audio-visual instruction. In _ the 
meantime, we as music teachers, ought 
to give heed to the trend and be pre- 
pared to make more and better use 
of this tool, which, although not a 
panacea for all our ills as music edu- 
cators, is certainly a “natural” for 
music instruction. Even music read- 
ing, that ever-present skeleton in most 
of our closets, might be given a shot 
in the arm and brought back to red- 
blooded existence with the help of 
some proper films. (Now you know 


I’m an optimist.) No other medium 
t WAME TO RE can so well tie up auditory and visual 
<¥ MEmupeR IN concepts, or center attention to such 


a valuable degree. If only we had 

properly planned, well-designed films, 

with really good sound, the educational 

; SF and musical gains would be astound- 
-W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. © ELKHART, INDIANA inn, 1 aan quite eavtabn. 


It should not be left unmentioned 
ea that quite a number of sound films are 
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already available in the music field— 
178 of them to be exact. Amazing, 
isn’t it? Most of us feel terribly 
up-to-date if we have shown our classes 
the Erpi (now Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica) series on the Symphony Or- 
chestra, and perhaps one or two others 
—possibly “Fundamentals of Acous- 
tics” or some of the Keyboard Con- 
cert group. But unfortunately, while 
“178” is an impressive-sounding total, 
most of the number cannot be con- 
sidered a boon to music teachers. 
The majority have either poor sound, 
poor visualization or both. If the 
music is dramatized, as it frequently 
is, unbelievable or ridiculous story ma- 
terial is often attached, and such char- 
acterization as went. out with the 
Mack Sennett cutsard pie era—or 
should have. On the credit side, there 
are a few films giving authentic per- 
formance of concert numbers by em- 
inent artists, under concert-like con- 
ditions. As such, they are useful 
supplementary material to show your 
budding artists from time to time. 
These films are especially serviceable 
in areas where children have few op- 
portunities to hear and see concert 
artists in action. (The movies are 
filling in here for us, now and then, 
to good advantage.) Even in as gen- 
erous a mood as possible, no music 
teacher could acknowledge the present 
supply of films to be _ satisfactory, 
except in an incidental sort of way. 
With the possible exception of the 
Erpi films and one or two others, 
it is apparent they have been designed 
chiefly from the entertainment point 
of view. 

What do we need in the way of films 
then? The answer: Some down-to- 
earth films which attack the everyday 
problems of the average teacher. Per- 
haps some especially successful means 
of presenting rhythmic problems; may- 
be some demonstrations of the intro- 
duction of two-part singing, or a 
descant; or special and valuable hints 
on bowing for high school orchestral 
groups. There are countless subjects 
we might suggest. And almost as 
important as the subject matter is the 
manner of presentation. Let us have 
student performers in our pictures, ac- 
tual classroom demonstrations, wher- 
ever feasible, and furthermore, let us 
have films designed for participation of 
the school group with the screen group 
involving real activity among the on- 
lookers. When we get films of this 
kind, they may truly be called audio- 
visual “aids,” and we will all be clam- 
oring to use them. But remember, 
before we get them, we must speak 
up and let our needs be known. 

Sit down today and write out a list 
of some “demonstrations” you would 
like to have available on films. Send 
them to the Committee on Films in 
Music Education in care of MENC 
headquarters. Without concerted ac- 
tion on our part we need not expect 
action from the producers. 


_ United Nations Record Album. A 
list of the twelve phonograph records 
expressing the universality of music, 
which were included in the album 
presented to the library of the United 
Nations last fall by the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants, may be 
obtained from the NAMM headquar- 
ters office at 28 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The teaching material needed for the second semes- 
ter, the new music heard at your clinic, the music 
you want to use in competition and concert, is in 
stock at E.M.B. All may be had on approval. All 
will be supplied promptly. 


a * Your Public Performance — 


INSTRUMENTAL MATERIAL — Band, Orchestra and 
Ensemble Selections, Program Novelties, Instru- 
mental Solos. 


CHORAL MATERIALS — Octavo Choruses for all voice 
arrangements and every grade of difficulty, Can- 
tatas, Vocal Ensembles and Solos. 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS — Standard and New Op- 
erettas and Musical Comedies for performers of 
all ages, Abridged Versions of Opera, Pageants. 


Ginna Sete 


Adequate stock — trained personnel — special- 
ized facilities for handling mail orders — all 
‘“‘add up’’ to faster service when you 


Order by Mail from 
EDUCATIONAL 


MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Ste Pitch Popular in Elementary and High Schools 


Dim. 14" * "practical Musical Instrument and Talent Finder— 
Endorsed by Leading Music Educators. 
Easy to blow—very easy to play by the simple number 








f- ——— method or by note—Excellent as solo instrument or in 

a groups—Most effective when accompanied by piano or 
orchestra. 

Price 65c — Includes 60-page Self Instructor or 


Tax Included Pipe and Sing Method 


One, Two and Three-Part Music, Rounds, etc. 


MELODY FLUTE CO. leur! ma. 


Write 
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EPIC 


is privileged to announce 
five new band works of distinction: 


"THE CIRCUS" 


“AMERICAN Pric Greenwood 


THE CIRCUS, an impressionistic work, 
has humor, dashing rhythms, sharp, crisp 
melodies, and dramatic excitement. 

AMERICAN RHAPSODY, an outstand- 
ing achievement in band music, is a 
brilliant dramatic work, The composer 
has handled the band with skill and 


power. 


voverture” Andrea Rolland 


FANTASIA is built on a romantic theme, 
nostalgic in mood and rich in harmonic 
color. 

OVERTURE is crisp, rhythmically sharp 


and vital with melodic contrast. 


UNITED 
Joseph F. Welsh 


NATIONS’ 
ANTHEM 

Out of the pain and suffering of war- 
torn London came this expression of the 
undying faith of the people. Dedicated 
to the United Nations in their quest for 
universal peace, and accepted by the 
governments of forty-nine nations, this 
hymn has found its way into the hearts 
of stricken humanity everywhere. 


General Dwight E. Eisenhower has said, 
"I am sure no dedication could meet 
with more enthusiastic approval. | would 
like to see such a song universally pop- 
ularized." 


- Sym- 
Full phonic Condensed Extra 
Band Band Score Parts 





Title and 
Composer 


THE CIRCUS 
By Eric Greenwood $6.00 $7.50 $1.00 $0.35 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY , 
By Eric Greenwood 6.00 7.50 1.00 35 


OVERTURE 
By Andrea Rolland 


FANTASIA 
By Andrea Rolland 4.50 6.00 75 30 


UNITED NATIONS’ ANTHEM 

By Joseph F. Welsh 1.00 1.25 15 
*Also available for Voice and Piano at $.50 per 
copy and Chorus at $.15 per part. 

ALL TITLES ARE — . . . ORDER NOW 











5.00 6.50 75 35 
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bones, a baritone horn and a melo- 
phone. Very few students played 
wood-wind instruments, so brasses pre- 
dominated in the average situation. 
One middle school maintained a good 
band with a well-rounded instrumenta- 
tion. Bands and orchestras in Korean 
schools are future possibilities. 

Some of the industrial firms have or- 
ganized semi-professional bands, but 
their performances are not up to the 
standard of our school bands. 

The one bright spot in the instrumen- 
tal picture was the existence of a pro- 
fessional symphony orchestra of fifty 
members which has become the national 
symphony orchestra for a country of 
thirty million people. The Bureau of 
Education aided in the organization of 
this orchestra and used it to furnish 
school concerts in the capital city. 

Occidental music instruction on 
higher levels had been offered at the 
Imperial Japanese Conservatory in 
Tokyo and at Ewha Women’s College 
in Korea, the latter institution, which 
has presented worthy music instruction 
for a number of years, supports a mu- 
sic faculty of several full-time teachers 
under the direction of Dorothy Kim, 
a graduate of Juilliard. The music 
building contains approximately fifty 
piano practice rooms, appropriate 
teaching studios and classrooms, and 
has a small auditorium which serves as 
a concert hall. The influence of this 
school on the occidental music in 
Korea has been considerable, and 
under its present leadership will con- 
tinue to be of a high type. 

Private interests in Korea have 
formed a conservatory of music for 
the purpose of developing perform- 
ers in the several musical fields. The 
symphony orchestra members serve on 
the new conservatory faculty, and the 
institution will become a strong force 
in developing instrumental as well as 
vocal musicians. There was some dis- 
cussion among the Koreans about the 
formation of a national conservatory 
of music in conjunction with the na- 
tional university. The project was 
omitted from the current budget due 
to the expense. 

Ancient Korean Oriental music is 
kept alive by the National Academy 
of Ancient Korean Music. This group 
has been supported for thousands of 
years by the royal house of Korea. The 
Japanese had allowed it to continue 
for forty years; sad to say, it is only 
with our occupation that it may die 
for lack of support. The organiza- 
tion consists of approximately sixty 
musicians who have been trained in 
the art of the native musical instru- 
ments and songs. These performers 
sing and play the royal songs in the 
accepted traditions. The head of the 
Academy is a venerable musician who 
has passed his knowledge on to the 
players by word of mouth. They 
play on ancient Chinese metal bells 
and Korean stone bells tuned to 
twelve semitones, Korean flutes with 
symphathetic vibrating membranes, 


oboe-type pipes about twelve inches 
long, two-string violins similar in ap- 
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SEND $1.00 FOR YOUR COPY 


P-F7) PENZEL, MUELLER & CO., Inc. 


1 33rd St., Long | City 1, N.Y 








CALL OF FREEDOM 
New March by 
HORACE E. MITCHELL 
Arranged for full band by 
CLIFF BARNES 
Writers of Marches 


UNITED IN VICTORY 
BANNER VICTORIOUS (new) 
RABBLE ROUSER (novelty) 


Solo Cornet parts sent upon request. 
Full Band $1.00 


Symphonic Band $1.50 
Ask your dealer or sent postpaid if 
accompanied by remittance to 
HORACE E. MITCHELL 


14805 Detroit Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Just released 
Compositions by Luther Trowbridge 
Complete with full score 


Chorale — four Bb trumpets 
Tranquillo — three Bh trumpets ........ - 
Chromatico — trombone or bassoon with piano .80 
Alla Marcia — Bb trumpet with piano ..... _.95 
Barcarolle — bass clarinet or bassoon with piano 1. 
Homage to Chopin — oboe or Bb clarinet 


with piano .......... bsececcescceees 1.00 
In Retrospect — Bb clarinet or alto saxo- 
phone with piano ..........-+--eeseee 80 


Organum Metamorphosis — Bb clarinet or 
alto saxophone with piano .......-++-+- 95 
The Composers Press, Inc., 853 7th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 











pearance to a small banjo, and various 
other wind and string instruments. The 
performances are led by a conductor 
who starts the players off with beats 
upon a gong or a wood block. 

This organization recently produced 
a native folk opera in the Korean lan- 
guage, with ancient instruments fur- 
nishing the accompaniment from a 
backstage orchestral podium. At times 
in the performance, a stage band of 
country farmers played for country 
dances as a part of the dramatic pag- 
eantry. The experience was so differ- 
ent from an opera in our culture that 
I had to attend two or three times to 
assimilate the ideas and music. Even 
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in an oriental culture the dramatist 
had to fall back upon the trials and 
tribulations brought about by a 
troubled love affair. 

As a music education institution, the 
Academy dates back centuries through 
an unbroken line of leaders employed 
by the kings of Korea. 

“Another interesting native music in- 
stitution was the ““Kwonbun,” a school 
which prepared the female musical en- 
tertainers for the restaurants. The 
graduates and apprentices of this 
school become the Korean version of 
the Japanese geisha. The school takes 
the girls under a sort of contract ar- 
rangement, teaches them the traditional 
songs and dances, and hires them out 
to various restaurants at so much a 
night. 

| watched there a preparatory danc- 
ing class of sixteen-year-old girls do 
one of the fundamental steps in a tra- 
ditional native dance; two of the more 
advanced students sang several native 
secular songs. The professional sing- 
ers produce a nasal tone that grates 
on the occidental ear, but seems to 
be the type of tone that is desirable 
for this work. They use a jaw vibrato 
that enhances the raucousness. The 
accompaniment consists of intricate 
rhythms on a native hour-glass drum 
called “chango.” These songs have a 
limited range and certain phrases are 
repeated over and over. 

Whether the music is oriental or 
occidental, the average Korean loves it 
— he sings at his job. The street 
hawker cries his wares in attractive, 
colorful tones — not one- or two- 
syllable cries but songs of two or more 
phrases. The painter of my apartment 
sang native folk songs as he wielded 
his brush — songs expressive of his 
oriental passiveness. On a clear eve- 
ning, native instrumental music can 
be heard coming from the little 
houses. 

An occidental observer can’t help 
being impressed with the great en- 
thusiasm that Korean students and 
adults have for music. The symphony 
orchestra played to packed houses, and 
the native opera sold out practically 
every performance for a period of 
three weeks. The school choruses 
present an all-city festival in the spring 
similar to those held in this country. 
Music is one of the joys of Korean 
life. Through a better understanding 
of this phase of the culture, we should 
be better able to comprehend the emo- 
tional elements of the Korean per- 


sonality. 
* 


An Instrumental Music Workshop 
will be held at the Elkart (Ind.) 
High School, February 21 and 22. 
Sponsored by the Elkhart Public 
Schools and the Instrumental Music 
Parents Club, with the cooperation of 
the local band instrument companies 
and the Elkhart Municipal Band, the 
workshop will be conducted by Joseph 
Skornicka of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
assisted by other outstanding leaders. 
Additional features of the clinic in- 
clude visits to the band instrument 
manufacturing plants, a concert by 
the Elkhart Municipal Band, and a 
party at the Elkhart Country Club for 
all people registered at the workshop, 
with the band manufacturers as hosts. 
For additional information, write to 
David Hughes, Chairman of Work- 
shop Committee, Elkhart High 
School. 
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OPERA NEWS 


ONLY ILLUSTRATED ALL-OPERA MAGAZINE 

THE VISUAL AID FOR THE METROPOLITAN OPERA BROAD- 
CASTS 

A SUMMARY OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL HIGHSPOTS 


INFORMATIVE, ENTERTAINING, AND TIMELY 


Twenty-four (24) issues of OPERA NEWS are published between Oc- 
tober Ist and May 15th (weekly during the New York Opera Season), 
containing the story, in pictures and text, of the opera which is broadcast 
every Saturday from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House; names of 
characters and artists with pronunciation hints; background material; lists 
of operatic recordings; bibliography; articles by well-known music authori- 


ties and unusual pictures and sketches of general interest. 
Price $3.00 per year in United States Currency. 


No music department, library, or home can afford to be without 
OPERA NEWS. 


Sample copy sent upon request. 


Published by 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, INC. 











654 MADISON AVENUE bd NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1947 SUMMER SCHOOL 


gy aula Ooze June 30 through August 9 


Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 





Classes for Adults & Children, Professionals & Amateurs 
Mornings, Afternoons, Evenings 
Special Course leading to Dalcroze 
Teachers Certification — Alertness & 
Observation of Children's Classes — | Increment Credit — Conducting — 
Practice Teaching History of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, City Center 
of Music and Drama, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5—2472 


Rhythmic Movement — Improvisation 
Solfege — Harmony — Methods — 

















WILLIAM LEWIS & SON 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SERVING PLAYERS OF 


VIOLINS-VIOLAS-’CELLOS 


with Instruments, Bows, Strings and Accessories 


& 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 


FINEST QUALITY GUT AND WOUND STRINGS 
RAO METAL STRINGS — LEWIS ROSIN 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF THE FAMOUS 
CARL BECKER VIOLINS 


* 
IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF MASTERPIECES 
BY ITALIAN, FRENCH and other MAKERS 


Send for Price-lists 


WILLIAM LEWIS & SON 
207 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. 


Publishers of the Internationally read Magazine 
"VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS.” Subscription $2.50 














From the library of 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


. » « we are privileged to present 
the following renowned symphonic transcriptions: 


[For full orchestra] 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Score Set Extras 


BACH, J. S. Adagio from the Toccata & Fugue in 
en Fc sameinaceminceentinens shi 1.00 4.50 .20 
BACH, J. S. Komm Siisser Tod. -........--.2......cs00--s0e00 1.00 4.50 .20 


IN PREPARATION 
BACH, J. S. Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott. 
a eae a, 6.00 25 
SHOSTAKOVICH, D. Prelude in E flat. -.............. 1.00 4.50 .20 


{This series is in process of continuation} 


NOW — FOR THE FIRST TIME, your orchestral programs can be en- 
riched by the addition to your repertoire of these distinguished, masterly, 
brilliantly-conceived symphonic transcriptions. 


Introducing a novel system of score-writing, Mr. Stokowski finally re- 
veals how he achieves the rich, full-bodied tonal beauty so characteristic 
of his justly famous transcriptions. 





BROUDE BROS. 115 W. 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 














If you are a 


SINGER, VOCAL STUDENT or TEACHER 
You will want a copy of 


“OPERATIC ARIA REFERENCE’ 


It is an invaluable guide to the important arias from 65 operas in the modern reper- 
toire, with both English and foreign titles; lists the composer and original language 
of , the original key and range of each aria, as well as voice and act for which 
aria was written. 
NOW ON SALE AT YOUR MUSIC STORE 3 5 cents 
or write to 


MUSIC DATA COMPANY, Room 324, 1553 Hollywood, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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“B Minor Mass” at the end of his 
senior year. It fails only when we re- 
fuse to show the many kinds of music, 
each with its own type of beauty and 
means of communication. This demo- 
cratic type of teaching means exten- 
sity rather than intensity. It will al- 
low the development of individuals, 
but no person will be forced into a 
mold. Each student will be allowed 
tc realize and develop his own indi- 
viduality in today’s music class, 


In America today it is good to note 
the current rise of interest in folk 
songs. What type of music can we 
find that includes more human experience 
than these songs that have sprung from 
the hearts of the people? A great variety 
of expression is offered here, and a simi- 
larity of text in the folk songs of the 
different nations forcefully proves the 
similarity of peoples of all races and 
colors. 


If teachers would only encourage 
youngsters to discover folk songs we 
could eventually find folk material 
arising from the youths all over the 
country. With the abundance of lei- 
sure time now afforded in this highly 
mechanized world of today our people 
seek, rather than create, their own 
entertainment. The organization of 
many small singing groups within a 
community will provide excellent use 
of this leisure time. Such groups will 
take care of themselves after a strong 
leader has once organized them. The 
music teacher must be that kind of 
leader, and it is his responsibility to 
see that the folk idiom grows in 
America. Small groups, such as men- 
tioned above, might meet in the var- 
ious members’ homes to enjoy singing 
folk songs of many lands. From such 
groups it is not inconceivable to im- 
agine the development of new folk 
songs. Entire families would partic- 
ipate in such singing groups and its 
members would increase our musical 
culture, passing it on from generation 
to generation. 


Often our music educators become 
pseudo-sophisticated in musical taste 
and frown upon the standard com- 
munity type of song. The man who 
participated in the “sing-songs” of the 
service without having to depend up- 
on the song sheet was more in the 
swing of things. Today it is well tor 
us to consider the music we teach 
with the question, “When will these 
boys and girls again make use of this 
material?” Community songs never 
fear facing this question. This type 
of song literature will be used 
throughout the lifetime of each indi- 
vidual. “Barbershop harmony” is an 
activity to be stressed among boys 
and girls. This type of singing will 
carry out of school to the playground, 
into the home, and to all social ga- 
therings. The ear will lead to many 
good harmonic effects giving us ten- 
ors, basses, and altos at our “get- 
togethers,” and can serve as an in- 
troduction to the formal study of har- 
mony. 


We find more and more of our con- 
temporary composers are writing ma- 
terial suitable for performance by 
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school groups. The teacher failing to 
use this music continues to live ac- 
cording to the old standards and is 
‘ailing in the development of a culture 
wholly our own. This development 
can be speeded through use of the 
material coming from the young com- 
posers of our day. With capable di- 
rection any high- -school choir will find 
keen delight in singing such songs as 


\V illiam Schuman’s gay “Holiday 
Song” or Samuel Barber’s serious 
“Let Down the Bars, O Death.” With 
this type of choral material being 


composed and published today by the 
young moderns, our teachers need 
only to present the repertoire to our 
young moderns in school to find it 
avorably accepted. The same is true of 
the instrumental music being composed 
today. Outstanding compositions of 
value have been composed by such 
men as Henry Cowell and Dai-Keong 
Lee, and these lay within the capabil- 
ity of most high-school bands. Too 
many directors have found content- 
ment, or should we say an easy way 
out, in presenting the old “war 
horses” year in and year out. Let us 
come to a realization of the present- 
day musical idiom through playing 
many compositions that are being 
created today and thereby further 
our own musical culture. 

[his does not mean we shall over- 
stress this phase of art song in se- 
lecting our material. As has already 
been pointed out, we shall strive to 
be all-inclusive in the music we make 
in the schools. There should certainly 
he many opportunities for ensemble 
singing of part music in the schools 
today, but this should not mean dis- 
credit upon unison singing. Perhaps 
too much stress has been laid in the 
past on crack a cappella groups and 
after school our students find them- 
selves equipped with an alto, tenor, 
or bass part with no place to use it. 
Excellent phrasing, legato, and line 
can be achieved in unison singing of 
solo material. Each child then has 
something he can enjoy alone for the 
moment as well as something he can 
use in his later life. 

In teaching a unison song, whether 
it be “Don’t Fence Me In” or a hed 
by Schubert or ‘Brahms, we should 
ask ourselves the question, ‘What 
does this song embody?” If there 
is an element of human experience 
included, it will “go over’ and will 
be meaningful to the learner. This 
meaning will carry into the home, civic 
clubs, social parties, and the church and 
thus music stemming from the school will 
permeate the entire community. 


We need a world union with com- 
mon values. Let us throw wide the 
gateway leading to the union of the 
world. Let us realize the transcen- 
dent consummation of our desire. In 
eternal peace we shall cover the earth 
in unmeasured realms of freedom for 
all, discovering new friends among 
all peoples who are bound neither by 
bond nor barrier. Through a subtle 
contribution music shall be a means in 
education’s immediate and great re- 
sponsibility in the realization of our 
desirable end—World Indivisible!” 


Queen’s Hall to be Rebuilt. Bombed 
out during the blitz, London’s Queen’s 
Hall, the famous concert hall which 
parallels New York’s Carnegie Hall 
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Easy to teach— 
3 simple steps! 


It’s fascinating, this ““Game of Music 
Building” with the Song Flute. These 
“3 easy steps” assure success. (1) The 
“Beat Response Method—Teacher’s Guide” 
gives step-by-step plan, keyed tothe Classroom 
Book (2) shown above. With this new method 
students quickly learn the fundamentals of 
music. Book (3) brings advanced playing. Per- 
fect pre-band instruction. 


EASY TO LEARN. The Song Flute taught by this “Beat Response 
Method” originated by E. J. F itchhorn, is the easiest of all elementary 
instruments to master. Method is acclaimed by many as the most ad- 
vanced ever published. Music books (right) contain many popular and 
standard numbers for Song Flute groups and classes. 

Only the SONG FLUTE has all these 

features: Easy to blow. Built in key of C. 

Plays chromatics. Pure, flute-like tone. Nat- 

ural position of tone holes. Uniform intona- 

tion. No tuning needed. 

Any child can play this instrument. Get 
started now in the greatest of all music 
making school games. Write for free copy 
of “‘How to Create New Interest in Your 
Grade School Music Classes’. It tells the 
whole Song Flute Story. Send a postal 
today. 





















Division of C. G. CONN LTD. 
630 S$. Wabash Ave., Dept. 145 
Chicago, 5, tll. 








Spring is right around the corner! 


Ah, Love, But a Day SSAA ..............Helen Pohlmann 2086 $.16 
American Names TTBS .........0-00sse0es cane C. Watt 3035 .22 
OR Ee eee ree may gg x 1022.20 
Blue Miracle Two Treble Voices .......... A. Strong 2041 .15 
Come to the Greenwood Fair! SATB ..... Lie Strickland 15 
Eesty One Booming SATE... wcccccecscese Arr. by Yan A. .20 
a ee! ORS BE aaa Wenonah M, Lowell 18 
—S FF eee ee ye Bir, IO iconiestsilisaninninetstictinssintetsil 1001 .20 
Ct CD, FS bic ce ccc wreneesns Arr. by Strauss-Strickling ................ 1109 .16 
Good Day, My _ jee Detectors shit ee ee eee eee 1028 .12 
Loon SATB .. PTT tT Ok ERR Ee 1002.15 
May Day a sn neicehnenwad Lay OS ae 1025 .18 
Monkeydoodle TTBB .........2.-+-00s005 Paul Tonner ..3034 .20 
Morning in Spring SSA ............ <penge F. McKay 2057.15 
a Ye eer ee eS | aes 2078 .18 
Nursery Tune with Variations SSAA ....... pS by Harry R. Wilson 7014 .20 
Pop! Goes the arr Coe: ee Arr. by Ruth Heller ........ 7017 .16 
Silver and Gold 5 Die eh ee ee eae saeawd Francis H. McKay. .......... ..2081 .15 
Spring Song SATB ...............eeee0es Grace Kenny Floering .................... 1077.18 
Swing Along with a Song TTBB .......... SD hl eee 3033 .20 
Ten Indians PE co <bu-bwabenned ke Arr. by Margaret and Travis John- 

CO cessnesnteninnsenscnes 7018 .22 


432 S. Wabash Ave., 


If you haven't miniatures of these and numerous other appropri- 
ate octavos that we can suggest, send for them. 


And with it, contests, festivals, and spe- 
cial programs. You'll want new and ex- 
cellent music. Here are just a few fine 
choral numbers chosen from the extensive 
Hall & McCreary catalog. 



























They're FREE. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
Chicago 5, Illinois 








in its dignity of tradition, will be re- 


built. Sharing in the project and 


Cooke of New York City are co- 
chairmen. The campaign is_ being 
conducted in Great Britain under the 


taking the initiative in the raising of 
funds in this country is the National 
Federation of Music Clubs under the 
auspices of its International Music 
Relations Committee, of which Mme. 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski and Charles 


leadership of Dame Myra Hess, who 
instituted the noonday concerts in 
Great Britain which did so much to 
keep up the morale of the London 
people during the height of the blitz. 
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Unwersity of 
Ydaho 


Announces 
Summer Session 
June 9 — July 19 


Courses leading to graduate and 
undergraduate degrees. Guest 
faculty includes Harold Bach- 
man, George Dasch, John Kuyp- 
ers, Karl Ernst. 


Summer Music Camp for High 
School Students, June 9-28. 


Enjoy your music study where 
cool summer nights are a high 
note in a pleasant climate. 


For further information write: 


Secretary, Department of Music, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, 


Idaho. 








The Chesley Mills 
Signature Chart 


for Use in Music Rooms 


of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of 
students. Opening the window reveals the 
Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
shown. 


Order Direct. School terms 60 days $5.00 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and cata- 
logue of new teaching material sent free, 
postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 
2159 Ewing St. Los Angeles 26 




















Psychology 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTEEN 





only give him one or two tries, it is 
obvious that all sorts of things may 
arise to disturb him. He may be tem- 
porarily astonished at the form the 
test takes; or one or more other dis- 
turbing circumstances may be present 
which prevent his doing his best. On 
the other hand, for some reason, he 
may be able to do far better than his 
average. For example, if he happens 
to know the passage we choose for 
sight reading, or to have studied the 
tew dissonances we present, or to be 
familiar with the melody in question, 
this will be true. But if we give him 
enough instances, all such special fac- 
tors are eliminated, and we get a much 
fairer picture of his real ability. Try- 
ing to judge a child on a very short 
test is like deciding the quality of an 
orange grove by tasting one orange 
from the grove. The more samples 
we take, the more accurate our ideas 
become. Hence, if the teacher wants 
to make a test it should always con- 
sist of a considerable number of situa- 
tions — the more the better. 

A good test must also be valid. That 
is, it must really measure what it pre- 
sumes to measure. If a battery test 
undertakes to measure innate musical 
ability but the results actually measure 
musical knowledge and skill, then the 
test is invalid. We may find that 
some child who actually has a very 
good knowledge of music is quite 
mediocre. The reason may be that, 
instead of music mastery, our test is 
really measuring the ability to write 
down theoretical responses very fast, 
and with a minimum of planning in a 
given situation. Two of the most 
common methods of determining va- 
lidity are by the judgment of experts, 
and by correlation against criteria. 
Therefore, in using any test, the 
teacher should find out, if possible, 
exactly what abilities it measures, and 
what it does not measure, #¢., its de- 
gree of validity. The degree or 
amount of validity is expressed, again, 
in a coefficient, in the same way as 
reliability. 
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Even a thorough knowledge of 
musical tests is inadequate for a suc- 
cessful teacher to competently guide 
a child through the field of musicality. 
Again I will quote Jersild: “In all 
plans for the training of a child it is 
important to consider his degree of 
maturity. Regardless of our zeal, suc- 
cess in training him will depend pri- 
marily upon his own limitations.” In 
order to fully understand a _ child’s 
degree of maturity the teacher should 
be possessed of a fair knowledge of 
the development of a child’s behavior, 
learning, understanding, personality 
and character, and the measurement 
and prediction of individual differences 
in mental ability. 

The important feature of a child’s 
social behavior is the fact that it is 
influenced by conditions, situations and 
by other people. The music teacher 
is involved in all these elements. The 
learning of music may be the condi- 
tion, the studio and the lessons may 





Favorite 


BAND 


Selections 





MARCHES 

BEST PEOPLE ON EARTH ...... ; 

MRR eRe peer er Harry Warde 
BLUE BANNER .......... B. F. Schultz 
BROADCASTER .......... S. L. Alpert 
CAMPUS PARADE ........ F. K. Huffer 
COLUMBIA POST ........ F. K. Huffer 
EVER FORWARD ...... I. R. Anderson 
FAME AND FORTUNE .... F. K. Huffer 
HAIL TO AMERICA ...... F. K. Huffer 
MARCH OF THE CHAMPIONS ....... 

ARSE rer Siro ees F. K. Huffer 
SALUTE THE GANG ...... F. K. Huffer 
SPIRIT OF VICTORY ..... F. K. Huffer 
ST. BERNARD COMMANDERY ........ 

Pree rne  e 
VALIANT SONS .... H. A. Vandercook 

Price $1.00 Each 
Descriptive 
NOVELTY 


OLD HUNTER, THE .... C. T. Bennett 
Full Band $1.50 


OVERTURE 
TREMONTIER OVERTURE ............ 
ioe ad o'3 we eee J. Olivadoti 
Full Band $2.00 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 








Se ee Pere H. Voxman 
PLEASANT THOUGHTS .............. 
s/w iicd weenie aaa T. L. Mesang 
Price 60c Each 
SAXOPHONE 
THEME AND VARIATIONS . L. Cailliet 
Price 75c 
TROMBONE 
GE WS as csasnecmases Pryor-Cimera 
Price 75c 
Complete Catalog cheerfully furnished 
upon request. 
CHART MUSIC 
MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
INC. 


506 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 








HEADQUARTERS 
for RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 


PULPIT ROBES + HANGINGS 
STOLES + EMBROIDERIES - Etc. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Eihational cma 








Get a 
*‘*SCALOMETER’’ 
50c 
Zs } Ry i Write for quantity price. 
Excellent as token gift to pupils. 
EDMUND SCHILL (B.S.—N.Y.U.) 
79 Park Avenue Verona, N, J. 
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be the situation, and the teacher the 
person. First, the condition should be 
50 administered that it will require, 
on the child’s part, a minimum amount 
of effort to respond. Second, the situa- 
tion depends partly upon the appear- 
ance of the studio, and on the various 
methods that the teacher uses. The 
studio, however, can be camouflaged 
to suit the child, but the methods must 
necessarily be such as to create a 
maximum amount of stimuli to which 
the child will respond quite voluntarily. 
Third, the person (the teacher) must 
gain the child’s confidence and sincere 
friendship. Confidence and friendship 
forms the nucleus of influence which 
the teacher uses to the child’s best 
advantage. 

Learning includes situations in which 
a person’s behavior is modified as the 
result of past behavior, and the experi- 
ences which may lead to modified be- 
havior include all occasions on which 
an individual responds to stimulation. 
Almost from birth a child will attempt 
to avoid discomfort and will endeavor 
to satisfy his apparent wants. The 
teacher should work along these lines, 
that is, create situations that will place 
the child in a “wanting” condition. 
Quite naturally, the child will meet ob- 
stacles, but will eventually overcome 
these obstacles to satisfy his wants, 
and by overcoming the obstacles, he 
learns. The teacher must also bear in 
mind that a child learns more by imi- 
tation and observation than by listening 
to a long and tedious explanation. 
Above all, the teacher must remember 
that the most natural thing for a child 
to do is respond to stimulation. 
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[ once read that sixty per cent of a 
large group of failures in a grammar 
school was due to misunderstanding of 
the subjects by the students. It was 
also found that their teachers, although 
competent, were using high school and 
college explanatory methods. It is no 
wonder that such a high percentage of 
failures occurred. In teaching music, 
it is just as bad to explain things in 
such a way to confuse the child as it is 
to deliberately give a wrong explana- 
tion. The teacher must always speak 
within the limit of the child’s vocabu- 
lary. His explanations must be short, 
simple, and to the point. The less that 
a child has to remember the better. 
The length of the memory span of a 
child is comparatively limited; on the 
other hand, memorizing an explanation 
or definition does not necessarily mean 
learning, because children learn by ex- 
perience and participation. 

Personality varies as much with chil- 
dren as it does with adults. There are 
no definite procedures by which we 
may be able to distinctly classify per- 
sonality. We are able, however, to 
learn a great deal about the personality 
of a child through the study of indi- 
vidual differences. The development 
of a child’s personality involves heredi- 
tary and environment factors. Hence, 
it is most expedient sometimes for a 
teacher to investigate and find out for 
himself about the child’s environment. 
Perhaps a personal conversation with 
the parents might not only acquaint 
the teacher with the child’s general 
personality, but, during the conversa- 
tion, reveal something about a heredi- 
tary trait. Knowing these things about 
the-child will facilitate the selection of 
methods in guiding him. For instance, 
we should not use the identical method 
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on a child who is self-confident as we 
do on a child who lacks confidence. 
This same principle applies to the ex- 
trovert and introvert type—the “as- 
cendent” and “submissive” type. 

In conclusion, a_ child’s learning 
capacity can only be equal to his men- 
tal ability. The teacher can be reas- 
onably sure that if a child’s intelli- 
gence quotient is below normal his 
musical career will also be affected in 
the same relative degree. On the other 
hand a very high IQ will sometimes 
show adverse results in the study of 
music. The teacher must not expect 
everyone to develop musically on a 
common pattern. He should encourage 
any individual line of musical develop- 
ment, or any type of musical impulse 
so long as it is real and sincere. There 
is always hope, musically, if the child’s 
IQ does not read below seventy. 


School Savings Program Film. An 
800-foot, one-reel, technicolor film en- 
titled “America the Beautiful,” show- 
ing all the rich color and endless va- 
riety of our land as the amazing 
beauty of America unfolds in scene 
after scene on the screen, has been 
made as a special adaptation for the 
Treasury Department for use in. 16 
mm. by Warner Bros. As a public 
service to promote U. S. Savings 
Stamps and Bonds, the film is avail- 
able on loan from the office of the 
Director of the U. S. Savings Bond 
Division in your state. 


Sigma Alpha Iota announces the 
change of address of its national ex- 
ecutive office from Dallas, Texas, to 
3709 Lenox Drive, Fort Worth 7, 
Texas. Mrs. Clarence M. Sale is the 
new executive secretary. 
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PIANO TEACHERS! 


SPEED DRILLS (:s:) Ks 
for Teaching Beginners 
Sight Reading 


Complete Set of 32 Cards, Keyboard Finder and 
Book of Instructions — Only 50¢ 














Drill No. 1 


SIGHT-PLAYING easily and quickly learned by tiny tots, 
or beginners of any age, with these Speed Drill Cards. 
Makes teaching easier and quicker for class or individual 
instruction. 


EASY TO USE—Speed Drills consist of 32 cards with 
complete and easy-to-follow instructions for their use. On 
each card is a picture of the note on the staff which cor- 
responds with the key on the piano keyboard. Thus, 
the student learns through his eyes, rather than the written 
or spoken word, the location and position of each note. 


AN ADVANCED STEP—Speed Drills are an advanced 
step in aiding the student to quickly identify the note on 
the: staff with the key on the piano. These handy cards 
stress visual accuracy, recognition of the keyboard posi- 
tions, producing rapid visual, mental and muscular 
coordination. 


THE LARGE NOTES make vivid mental pictures. This 
feature is important, but best of all ... children like Speed 
Drills. They should be used at the first lesson, and the 
pupil should have a set for daily home practice. 


SIGHT-PLAYING is becoming more and more of a re- 
quirement of pianists, and students at the very start, should 
be trained to attain it. Speed Drills will lay the foundation 
for proficient sight playing. 


GET YOURS TODAY — Speed Drills may be obtained 
from your local music dealer, or send direct to us, the pub- 
lishers. Complete set of 32 cards with instructions, only 50c. 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, Kansas City 6, Mo, for stessine rove 


ual, mental and muscu- 
lar coordination 
























DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Creators and manufacturers 
of 
special medals and plaques 


for 





State and District Festivals 


We invite your inquiries. 
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MTNA Annual Convention. The 
Music Teachers National Association 
will hold its annual convention (the 
seventy-first) on February 27-28 and 
March 1-2 in St. Louis, Missouri, with 
headquarters at Hotel Jefferson. 
Forums will be held for teachers of 
piano, voice, stringed instruments, and 
music theory, and the Council of 
Presidents ot State and Local Music 
Teachers Associations will hold sey- 
eral sessions in which the problems of 
the private studio teacher will receive 
attention. Special sections will be de- 
voted to the following: American 
music, audio-visual aids in music edu- 
cation, college and university music, 
community music, library resources in 
music, music in therapy, musicology 
and education, organ and choral mu- 
sic, Pan American music, psychology 
of music, and school music. Officers 
for the present year are: President— 
Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice-president—Homer G. Mowe, New 
York, N. Y.; secretary—Wilfred C. 
Bain, Denton, Texas; treasurer—Ray- 
mond Kendall, Ann Arbor, Mich; 
editor—Theodore M. Finney, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The National Association of Schools 
of Music is to convene in its twenty- 
second annual meeting at Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, February 24-26, im- 
mediately preceding the convention of 
the MTNA. Official delegates to the 
NASM meeting, which is the accred- 
iting body for educational institutions 
in the field of music in the United 
States, include the ranking officers of 
more than 150 leading schools of mu- 
sic, colleges and_ conservatories 
throughout the country who will par- 
ticipate in the discussions of many 
important topics and problems in the 
field of music on the preparatory, 
college and graduate levels. Officers 
of the Association are: President— 
Donald M. Swarthout, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; secretary—Burnet 
C. Tuthill, Memphis College of Mu- 
sic; treasurer—Albert Riemenschneid- 
er, Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory ot 
Music, Berea, Ohio. Regional vice- 
presidents—Victor I. F. Rebmann, 
Ithaca College, N. Y.; Karl O. Kuer- 
steiner, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; Arthur C. Beck- 
er, DePaul University, Chicago; Max 
van Lewen Swarthout, University ot 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Music Classes by Radio—especially 
for youngsters in grades four through 
six—are again being conducted over 
the University of Illinois Station, 
WILL (580 kilocycles), by Paul 
Rolland of the University School oi 
Music. Scheduled for 10:00 a.m. each 
Saturday, the classes are for beginners 
in stringed instruments. Purpose ot 
the instruction, according to the di- 
rector, is to encourage the teaching ot 
stringed instruments not only in the 
Urbana-Champaign area, but also 
throughout the state. Teachers’ man- 
uals, visual aids and music supple- 
ments will be supplied upon request 
by writing Professor Rolland at the 
University School of Music, Urbana. 
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The “Sunday Evening Hour,” a new 
radio program being presented by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra under 
the baton of Karl Krueger, began 
its series of broadcasts on Sunday, 
january 19, 8:00-9:00 p.m. EST. 
Sponsored by “Musical Digest” maga- 
vine, the program “will attempt to 
bring the concert hall directly to 
radio,” as expressed by Henry H. 
Reichhold, president of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and “Musical 
Digest.” 

Song Source Material for Social 
Study Units, by Frances Wright and 
Laverna Lossing, is the fourth edi- 
tion of a compilation of song material 
for use by student teachers in uni- 
versities, colleges and conservatories 
of music, as well as by general teach- 
ers and supervisors of music in the 
field. For this edition, many refer- 
ences were deleted and some 900 new 
ones added, including Mexican, Rus- 
sian and newly-found American folk 
songs, making a total of about 5,000 
references from 200 books. An at- 
tempt was made by the authors to 
evaluate the songs by discarding the 
less worthy ones listed in former edi- 
tions and adding the best from the 
new books which were surveyed. Al- 
though no attempt was made to assign 
songs to grades, grade levels are gen- 
erally indicated by the titles of the 
categories. The paper-bound booklet 
is available from the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 
Price, 90c. 


Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators. This 
book deals with the regular initial cer- 
tification requirements for elementary 
and secondary schools, and junior col- 
leges, Information concerning appli- 
cation for obtaining teaching positions 
in the United States Possessions is al- 
so included, as well as regulations of 
the Regional Accrediting Associations. 
This eleventh edition, compiled by 
Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla 
Wood, is available from the University 
of Chicago Press for $2.25. 


The Schillinger Society, formed in 
1943 to spread and perpetuate the 
work of the late Joseph Schillinger— 
scientist, music innovator, and theo- 
rist of the arts—is open for member- 
ship to all those interested in Schil- 
linger’s work, and involves no fees or 
dues. The aims and purposes of the 
Society include publications of various 
works now in manuscript form, distri- 
bution of information concerning 
Schillinger and his discoveries, and 
serving as custodian of his manu- 
scripts, including musical composi- 
tions and works of art. Headquarters 
are located at 340 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. has announced 
the purchase on November 1 of the 
music catalogs of Robin Ellis, Ridge- 
eld Park, New Jersey, widely recog- 
nized for its choral publications, and 
of William A. Pond and Co., well 
known for its editions of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “The Mikado” and for the 
a4 arrangements of Gimbel and 
\fills. 

A Record Album-of-the-Month Club 
is being made available to leading 
record and department stores through- 
out the country. The detailed me- 
chanics of the Club, which was es- 
tablished November 1945 by Lt. 
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STOCKTON, 


“TIME IS ON YOUR SIDE — IF YOU USE IT WISELY.’’ 
Invest your vacation with pleasure and profit at the 
Second Annual 


acific (Music Cam 


CALIFORNIA 





On the beautiful College of the Pacific Campus 
June 24 to August 3, 1947 
High School — College — end Graduate levels 


BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR MUSIC EDUCATORS 


under famed guest conductors 
Peter W. Dykema, Constantin Bakaleinikoff 
Ralph Peterson, Frank Mancini, Geo. F. Barr 


OPERA and OPERETTA 


study performance and production under John Daggett 
Howell and Leo Kopp of the Chicago Opera Co. 


For Complete Bulletins Address 
David T. Lawson, Director 
Pacific Music Camp, Stockton 27, Calif. 














x4 988 Johnson Place 


K THE MASTER KEY % 
CHROMATIC PITCH 


INSTRUMENT 





PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


A Scientific Vocal Pitch Instrument of Quality for Teachers of Music, Scholars and Musicians 


13 Keys Full Chromatic Scale 


Manufactured By 


WM. KRATT CO. 





Union, N. J. >> 
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Robert D. Sternberg who planned the 
operation in a German prison camp, 
are centrally handled by the Record 
Album-of-the-Month Associates, Inc., 
in their New York offices at 250 West 
57th Street. Selections are chosen 
from among the releases of the major 
record companies announced in the 
Club’s magazine, The Record Review. 





STILL GOOD 


— and still available. Volume 30 of the MENC 
Yearbook (the latest issue) should be in every 
music educator's library. Order now if you 
do not have a copy. $2.50 postpaid. MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 4, IIl. 
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THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


presents 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





2594 The Corrigans, Treharne S.S.A.A. .15 
2571 An Indian Twilight, Kilpatrick 
S.A.T.B jetinanid Aa 
2585 Where Do They Sleep, Kilpatrick 
S.A.T.B. . : 12 
2581 My Shirt, Lang T.T.B.B. . ca aa 
2582 Sunsets, Lang T.T.B.B nen <a 
2560 Oft In The Stilly Night, Reece 
S.A.T.B. . .16 
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Vols. I and II Each .60 
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FOR STRING ENSEMBLE — 
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elodies arranged for Violins in 
ree and four parts with viola, 
cello, bass, piano — Score and 
| .1.00 
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WRITE TODAY FOR COPIES 
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Walter E. Buszin, former head of 
the music department at Concordia 
College, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, has 
joined the faculty of Concordia Col- 
lege in River Forest, Illinois. 


Florence E. Carpenter, who former- 
ly taught in Norwich, Connecticut, is 
now connected with State Teachers 
College, Morehead, Kentucky. 


Stanley Chapple has been named 
permanent conductor of the St. Louis 
Philharmonic Orchestra. An Opera 
Guild Work Shop, financed by a group 
of civic-minded people interested in 
promoting better music, has also been 
organized by Mr. Chapple to study 
and perform Mozart operas and early 
English operas. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kaltz Cochran has 
retired as head of the music depart- 
ment. at Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mrs. 
Cochran has been succeeded by J. 
Russell Paxton. 


Louis Woodson Curtis, head super- 
visor of music of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, a former president of 
the MENC, has retired from active 
duty in the public school music field. 
William C. Hartshorn, of the Los An- 
geles School System, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Curtis, who is 
spending the winter in New York 
where he is temporarily engaged in 
editorial work. 


Robert Dierks, formerly director of 
music in the Durand (Mich.) High 
School, has joined the music staff of 
the Port Huron (Mich.) Public 
Schools. 


Wyatt C. Freeman, of Tulsa Public 
Schools, on leave because of illness 
has resigned from the presidency of 
the Oklahoma Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, and also from the NSBOVA 
Region Six Board of Control, which 
he has been serving as acting chairman. 


Raymond Gerkowski has been ap- 
pointed director of music of the 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High 
School succeeding Ralph Rush who 
is now connected with the University 
of Southern California. Mr. Gerkow- 
ski was formerly instructor of instru- 
mental music at James Ford Rhodes 
High School in Cleveland. 


Felix Greissle has been appointed 
Director of Serious Music Publica- 
tions by the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation to fill the vacancy created 
a the death of Paul Klepper last 
une. 


Wayne S. Hertz, past president of 
the Northwest Division, is taking grad- 
uate work at New York University 
in New York City. 


Jenkin-Thompson. An _ announce- 
ment has reached us of the marriage 
of Ruth Parsons Jenkin to Raymond 
Edward Thompson on December 16 
at Russell, Kansas. Mrs. Thompson, 
a former teacher of high school vocal 
music who has been associated with 
the USO during the past few years, 
will best be remembered by Journal 
readers as the author of the “Dear 
Ruth” series of articles. 


Your School NEEDS this 
Music Motovator 


“ — the second most widely 
read magazine in the School 
Library, topped only by LIFE." 


That’s what Librarians say of 








Edited exclusively for school 
musicians and their Directors. 


H Feature articles by the 
Educational nation’s acknowledged 


authorities in music education. School 
Band and Orchestra Directors say—‘We 
couldn’t ‘do business’ without the School 
Musician.” Music students “eat it up”. 
Almost a 100% coverage in this field. 

Factual “how to 
Departmentals He a 
teachings on every major instrument, 
edited by established authorities; called 
“A Liberal Education in Music.” 

H News and _ pictures 
Motovational = 
from every corner of the nation glorify 
and promote instrumental instruction in 
the schools. The only magazine of its kind 
ever published. Now in its seventeenth 
year. 

Published monthly, except 
Issuance July and August. “Time” 
size and make up. One year $1.50. Two 
years $2.50 in advance. Special rates on 





Monthly Bundle Plan for Students, 





Restrictions EASED 
But DON’T WAIT 


Order your Sub NOW, either direct or 


through your regular school agent. 


THE SCHOOL MUSICIAN 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinols 








PUBLIC NOTICE 


Music supervisors will be py may to 
know that DAVID GORNSTON has just 
released some new, truly modern en- 
sembles ... For 3 trpts. & 1 tromb. — 
CUCARACHA DOIN’S (.75) — BRASS 
HAPPY (.75) ... For 4 B-flat clars. or 
clar. choir — MELODY BY GRIEG i? 
. . . For 6 B-flat clars. — CLARINET L- 
IDAY (.75) ... For band and book 
circular write 117 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 











Paul Thornton, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Edu- 
cational Sales Division, RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, has resigned to enter the retail 
business. Well known in the audio- 
visual educational field, Mr. Thorn- 
ton was Assistant State Supervisor of 
Music for the State of Louisiana be- 
fore joining RCA Victor. 
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Hiteman-MacLaury. Announcement 
has been made of the marriage of 
Meitha Hiteman of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, to Donald MacLaury. Mrs. 
MacLaury is connected with the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of 
Kentucky. 

Vincent A. Jones, formerly director 
of the department of music at Tem- 
ple University, is now head of the 
music division of the School of Edu- 
cation at New York University. 


Arnold E. Lehmann has been ap- 
pointed head of the music department 
at Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, In- 
diana, to succeed Walter E. Buszin 
who went to Concordia College in 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Clara J. McCauley, city school music 
supervisor in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
long active in the MENC and a valued 
member of the Journal’s reviewing 
staff, has been appointed to a prin- 
cipalship in one of the Knoxville 
schools. 


Osbourne McConathy, recuperating 
from a severe illness, on the advice of 
his physician is spending the winter 
in the country at the home of his 
daughter Elizabeth (Mrs. Leonard L., 
Aikins) in New Jersey. His address 
is Box 52, Pattenburg, N. J. 


Stanlie McConnell has accepted the 
position of Director of Elementary 
Music of the Rye (New York) Public 
Schools. Former executive secretary 
of the National Film Music Council, 
Mrs. McConnell will continue her 
work as chairman of the Review Com- 
mittee for entertainment and educa- 
tional films. 


McElligott-Phipps. Word has been 
received in the headquarters office of 
the marriage of Mary McElligott, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, to William T. 
Phipps, Brighton, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Phipps is past treasurer of the Con- 
necticut Music Educators Association. 


Bessie Miller, supervisor of music 
in the Kansas City (Kans.) Public 
Schools for the past thirty-eight years, 
retired last September. She has been 
succeeded by Milford Crabb, instru- 
mental music instructor at Central 
Junior High in Kansas City. 


Marjorie Morrison has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Music in Rural 
Schools for the State of Florida, a 
newly added department of the State 
Education Association. Miss Morri- 
son has had previous experience as a 
rural school music teacher, and during 
the war served with the Red Cross as 
music director in hospital recreation 
work. 


_ Geneva Nelson has joined the music 
faculty at the University of Michigan, 
succeeding Rose Marie Grentzer who 
now heads the music education depart- 
ment at the Juilliard School of Music. 
Miss Nelson comes to Michigan from 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and 
was formerly connected with State 
Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota. 


Correction. The September-October 
Journal contained an item which stated 
that Chauncey B. King had accepted 
a post at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. The item should have stated 
that Mr. King resigned his posi- 
tion at U. of O. to accept an appoint- 
ment at State Teachers College, River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 
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the DISTINGUISHED SERVICE for 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Everything in Music 
for 
Music Education 


CHORAL e INSTRUMENTAL e THEORY 
METHODS °* PHILOSOPHY ° TESTS 
and 
SUPPLIES °*® TEACHING-AIDS ° ACCESSORIES 


the PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE — 


maintaining 


35 years of leadership as the clearing house for 
music of all publishers. 


Gamble’s will be represented at the Divisionals — 
please call at our exhibit and give us the honor of 
renewing old friendships and of making new ones. 


the GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 








Fun for Everyone! 
SING AND DANCE 
Dance Directions by Beatrice A. Hunt 
Music Arranged by Harry Robert Wilson 

You can provide fun for everyone with this new book of folk 
songs and dances. Singing while dancing is the fun-provoking activity 
featured. SING AND DANCE gives a unique oan practical way to 
teach the most popular American play-party games and folk dances 
of other countries. 

Complete words, music, and directions for 38 different dances are 
given. These are simple and are quickly taught. Diagrams show the 
starting position for each dance. A glossary tells and illustrations 
show just what each term means. Everything is a lot of fun for chil- 
dren or adults at all levels of experience. 

This book takes an old-time recreation and brings it up-to-date. 
With SING AND DANCE you can start a group in camp, in school, 
the club, the church social rooms — in fact, in any social gathering, 
and you will provide one of the most enjoyable ways in which music 
can be used in community recreation. 

Send for a copy today! Price: $1.25, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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THE TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD Association News 


a a a 











In Every Clime and Country {Election results and “announce- 
ments of coming activities which have 

Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments not been printed previously. ] 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players Delaware Music Educators Associ 
ation recently elected the following of- 
THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: ficers to serve during the 1946-47 
Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifully school year: President—Elizabeth 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! Above all, a New a sl hin 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance secretary—Melvin L. Brobst, Sontan 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and High ton; treasurer—Clarke Maynard, Wil- 

Register. mington. 

NEW CATALOG UPON REQUEST Illinois Music Educators Associa- 
wat tion all-state, two-day clinic at La 
ES A TRADE MARKS ste, Salle, February 14-15, provides ele- 
at MFO By Wp. USED ON . mentary and high school divisions with 
S. Haynes Co HA FLUTES exceptionally attractive programs and 
BOSTON, MASS YNES an outstanding array of talent. De- 
REC'D TRADE nanw FOR YOUR PROTECTION rn Cuast tails are given in the special January 
issue of the Illinois Music Educator, 























obtainable from the editor, J. Irving 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY Tallmadge, Proviso High School, May- 












































108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. wood, 
Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. Kansas Music Educators Associ- 
33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4, New York 19, New York ation have elected the following to 
serve for the next two years: Presi- 
dent—Gerald N. Weaver, Pratt; vice- 
ea H. Beck, Colby; 
secretary—Marie B. Colburn, Wichi- 
Important WOOD'S CONCISE MANUAL OF THE]}  !2: treasurer—J. J. Weigand, Law- 
WwooD RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC Biyine Monit tuantete Association 
' will be served during the coming year 
—_— Supplying the by the following officers: President— 
Publications May we help you in the ctl needs of Madeline F. Perazzi, Portland; vice- 
selection oO choral the new student president—Angelo Tsika, Millinocket; 
material ? of wmeic pant tae ae Robinson, 
SONGS ewiston; vice-president, orchestra— 
Only the BEST COMPLETE Mrs. Mary C. Smart, Dexter; vice- 
FOR in the ACCURATE president, vocal—Mrs. Maud UH. 
BOYS WOOD OCTAVO CONCISE er at oa, a 
SERIES “. Myrie well, resque isSie. 
: : . Successfully used in Massachusetts Music Educators As- 
(Junior High) Choruses of beauty and appeal | class and individual sociation announces the resignation a 
By for school and general use. work, and priced for ies id Dori Pe 5 
: , . - , s president, oric Alviani, Massa- 
Robert W. Gibb Delightful — of superior | every student. chusetts State College, Amherst. The 
Price 50 cents Net _* pin b 35 Cents Net office is being temporarily filled by 
‘ e welcome the : Helen G. Curry, State Teachers Col- 
Unison Songs — opportunity of sending Sent on approval lege, Fitchburg, vice-president of the 
Three-part Songs you.a complete list, choral “WT alth A — clinic will be 
(For two unchanged and samples THE — = ae, Fae os 
Voices and Bass) Michigan music educators will hold 
B F Wood a State Instrumental Festival on the 
Give them songs with texts they like and hear nannies ee be pees campus, Ann 
them sing! Twelve original songs about MUSIC Co. “a ei M —_ Edt A ; 
; Sam % . - ° innesota usiIc ucators Associa- 
subjects of definite interest to boys. 24 Broskline Ave. tion is holding its annual midwinter 
STON 15 clinic on the University of Minnesota 
campus at Coffman Memorial Union 











February 14-15. Panel discussions on 
conducting and teacher organizations 


1946 MUSIC CURRICULUM REPORTS _ will be seatured with, concerts by col 
Ready soon. Watch for Announcement wigs Rag A ena Pcie geen 
MMEA President Paul W. Stoughton, 


211 E. Sixth St., Northfield, or Sec- 
retary Ronald G. Riggs, State Teach- 














IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE ers College, St. Cloud. 
' IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE New Hampshire Music Educators 
Association have elected the following 
WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR officers for the coming year: Presi- 
Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind dent—Ruth F. Sawyer, Portsmouth: 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers vice-president—David Kushious, Ports- 
MEN OR WOMEN . aus Faced gt mye - gg ng 
arter, Dover; vice-president, orches- 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 3=3 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, il. tra—Walter Paskevich, Claremont: 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. vice-president, chorus—Mrs. Doris 
If listed with me—Is your record up to date? Buswell, Rochester; secretary—Blanche 
C. Bailey, Sunapee; treasurer—Char- 
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lotte Pitts, Concord; director—Charles 
Woodbury, Keene. 

New York State School Music Asso- 
ciation operates on a biennial plan 
electing certain of its officers in alter- 
nate years. The following is the cur- 
rent list of officers, those elected at 
the eleventh annual Conference held at 
Rochester December 5-7 being in- 
dicated by asterisks (*). President— 
Elvin L. Freeman, Pulaski; vice-presi- 
dent, band—George Christopher, Port 
Washington; vice-president, orchestra 
—*Harold Henderson, Auburn; vice- 
president, choral—*Lloyd Sunderman, 
Oswego; executive secretary-treasurer 
—Dean L. Harrington, Hornell; man- 
aging editor—Frederic Fay Swift, 
Ilion. Executive committee—Arthur 
R. Goranson, Jamestown; Maurice C. 
Whitney, Glens Falls; Wallace Double- 
day, Lockport; Darryl Mooney, South- 
old; Paul Herrington, Chappaqua; 
Burton Stanley, Cortland; *C. H. 
Wickstrom, Ithaca; *Harris Dersham, 
Amsterdam; *Dorothea Schnell, 
Whitesboro; *Paul R. Zeller, East 
Aurora; *Howard Hovey, Riverhead. 


Oklahoma Music Educators have ap- 
pointed Henry Foth of Oklahoma 
City as president to succeed Wyatt 
C. Freeman (Tulsa) who resigned be- 
cause of illness. Mr. Foth has been 
replaced as vice-president of the vocal 
division by Ronald E. Gerard, Clare- 
more. 

Oregon Music Educators Associa- 
tion, at its annual fall meeting, voted 
to affiliate with the Northwest Music 
Review. Waldemar Hollensted was 
elected to act as Oregon representa- 
tive on the Editorial Board. 

Tennessee Music Educators Asso- 
ciation announces the Tennessee Mu- 
sic Festival to be held in conjunction 
with its annual meeting in Nashville, 
March 27-28. 

Virginia Music Educators Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting elected the 
following officers: President—Sharon 
B. Hoose, Charlottesville; vice-presi- 
dent (band and orchestra division)— 
William Nicholas, Lynchburg; vice- 
president (vocal division)—Florence 
M. Booker, Arlington; secretary-treas- 
urer—Ruth Emmert, Charlottesville. 





MENC NORTHWEST DIVISION CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


LANNING and carrying out the ar- 

rangements for a meeting of the 

MENC involves a great deal of work 
for many persons connected with the 
schools and various organizations and 
institutions of the host city area. This 
statement will be more meaningful to 
the reader who studies the personnel 
roster of the group pictured above, 
noting the official connections of each 
individual and the nature and variety 
of the convention committee assign- 
ments represented. The picture was 
made at a recent meeting of the 
Seattle 1947 Convention Committee 
planning group and shows only ex- 
ecutive heads and chairmen of special 
committees. Complete personnel of 
the committee organization of course 
includes several score of people. 


Beginning at the left of the front 
row is Theodore Normann, president 
of the Washington Music Educators 
Association, state unit of the MENC 
and an important factor in the 1947 
convention. Next is the convention 
hostess, a former president of the 
Northwest Division, Ethel M. Henson, 
director of music in the Seattle Public 
Schools, who serves as Vice-Chairman 
of the Convention Committee. Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Convention 
Committee is Samuel E. Fleming, su- 
perintendent of the Seattle schools. 
Directing Chairman is Ernest W. 
Campbell, assistant superintendent of 
schools; and Kathleen Munro, acting 
director of the music department of 
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the University of Washington, serves 
as University Representative. 

Second row, left to right: Ira T. 
Miller, vice-principal of Lincoln High 
School, Printing Chairman; Mrs. Ar- 
thur M. Walrath, president of Seattle 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; Marguerite Bringloe, director 
of extended school services, Hotel 
Housing Chairman; Dorothea Jack- 
son, director of the Department 
of Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Hospitality Chairman; Wilbur E. 
Daniel, principal of John Hay Ele- 
mentary School, Membership and 
Ticket Sales Chairman; Mrs. Clarence 
Kuppler, third vice-president of Seat- 
tle Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Student Housing Vice-Chair- 
man; Byron Smith, director of build- 
ing program, Local Transportation 
Chairman; Kenneth E. Selby, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Ushers and 
Guards Chairman. 

Back row, left to right: Willard 
Bergh, director of public relations, 
Publicity and Press Chairman; Eliza- 
beth Mills, counselor at Ballard High 
School, Student Housing Chairman; 
George Farmer, vice-principal of 
Queen Anne High School, Stage and 
Properties Chairman; Lyle Stewart, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Local Night Chairman; Cecil Bullock, 
vice-principal of Roosevelt High 
School, Meals Chairman; Edward 
Hasselblad, principal of evening 
school, Halls and Auditorium Chair- 
man. 





USICALLY 


SPEAKING 





These Publications Are Tops! 


ENSEMBLE TIME 


_ easy ensemble arrangements for 
sods . recreation and recital by Harvey 
histler and Herman A. Hummel. For 
*.. er four Clarinets, Cornets, Trom- 
bones, Saxophones, Violins, Flutes and 
Horns, in any combination, with or with- 
out Piano accompaniment. Published four 
parts in score form. Price, 60 cents. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS 


Individual quartet books for specific en- 

semble groups, compiled and arranged 

by H. Voxman. Published four parts in 
score form. 

BRASS QUARTET Book I (Two Bp 
Cornets, F Horn and henensaanand or 
Baritone) se 

BRASS QUARTET “Book Tl ‘(Two “Bb 
Cornets and Two Trombones or 


Trombone and Baritone) .................. -75 
CLARINET QUARTET Book I (Four B, 

I SE 75 
CLARINET QUARTET Book II (Two 

Bb, Alto and Bass Clarinets) . : 78 


SOLOS FOR STRINGS 


A series of very easy collections for 
string solo or unisonal playing by Har- 
vey S. Whistler. 


Violin Solo (First Position) .......... . 50 

Viola Solo (First Position) ............ . 

Cello Solo (First Position) ........... -50 

String Bass Solo (First & Second Posi- 
IED catsshaiinonassddnstiaaeeibassthaseuscocusenbintnakension 

Piano Accompaniment ..................... ~ we 


FANFARES OF THE AIR 


Thirty easy fanfares tos three Cornets or 
Trumpets by H Harvey Whistler. Three 
parts in score form. hax 35 cents. 


TRUMPET TONES 


A select collection of compositions Be 
Holmes, Johnson, Kleffman, Storm, 
Hummel, for Cornet Solo, Duet and Trio 
with Piano accompaniment. Individual 
parts. Price, $1.50 complete. 


VANDER COOK ETUDES 


Progressive teaching etudes composed by 
the renowned Brass instrument authority, 
H. A. VanderCook. 


CORNET or TRUMPET . 
E} or BB) BASS ............ 


SELECTED STUDIES 


Advanced etudes, scales and arpeggios 


in all major and minor keys, by H. Vox- 
man. 

0, ee SS ee 
OE TUCO anna csescscssscccrroneee 1.50 
Saxophone .......... 1.50 
I cealiceascaesidaccctecs 1.50 








& Lexington 
Illinois 


Campbell 
Chicago 12, 
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VYlow 
OPERETTAS 


H. M. S&S. ew pens 
acts. Abrid _ version for schools. 
Adapted b homas Hayes, arranged by 
Bryceson Treharne. An operetta of this 
type will always “go over’ well with a 
jyroup of youths, especially boys. 


Operetta in two 


Vocal Score with piano accompani- 
nt and full directions 


‘HINA SILK. An operetta in two acts 
by Sarah Grames Clark and Winifred 
Moore. The story of the Feast of the 
sodess of the Silkworms. 


Vocal Score with piano accompi- 
ment and full directions ..... 1.00 


WHO STOLE THE TARTS? An enjoyable 
musical play about the King and Queen 
f Hearts, in one act, two scenes. Time 
{ performance about one hour. 


Vocal Score with piano accompani- 
ment and full directions 


FARMER IN THE DELL. Book, lyr- 
and music by Lillian Cervenka. One 

A series of imaginary episodes that 
ould happen in a child’s idea of a secret 


al Score with piano accent 
nt and full directions. .............. .. .60 


Write for Complete Catalog 


The WILLIS 


MUSIC COMPANY 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











none OPERETTAS 
Ky 


SEND NOW 
for the 
New 


Descriptive 
Catalogue 
of 


OPERETTAS AND 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 


for 
High Schools 

Junior High Schools 

Grades 

Colleges 

“They lend a professional air 
to amateur performances.”’ 

Approval Selections 


sent on request. 


H.T. FitzSimons Co. 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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CHARLES SEEGER, Chief of the Music 
Division, Pan American Union, holds or has 
held numerous important posts in musicology 
and music education organizations and _ insti- 
tutions, including the American Musicological 
Society, New York _ os Society, So- 
ciety for Comparative Musicology (Berlin), 
American Society for Comparative Musicology, 
American Library of Musicology, Music Edu- 
cation Research Council, Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association. Was formerly professor 
of music at the University of California; lec- 
turer and teacher at Institute of Musical Art 
(now Juilliard School of Music); lecturer in 
New School for Social Research. 

GENE HEMMLE, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas College of Mines, El 
Paso, is a former member of Robert Shaw’s 
Collegiate Chorale, CBS Chorale, and RCA 
Victor Chorale; made a concert tour in South 
America (1938); had three years’ service in 
the U. S. Navy (gunnery officer aboard an 
LST, Pacific duty). 

JOSEPH A. TRONGONE, assistant director 
of music of the Boston Public Schools, is 
choirmaster of St. Leonard’s Church, Boston, 
club leader and counselor of Michelangelo 
School Center, directs a professional sym- 
yhonic band and the Boston Public School 
Symphony Orchestra. 

MERVA R. MORRIS, acting supervisor of 
music of the Salt Lake City Public Schools, 
is president of Utah Music Educators Associ- 
ation; former president of the In-and-About 
Salt Lake City Music Educators Club. She 
helieves her major contribution to the field 
to be “. . . several years of steady classroom 
teaching with the usual number of programs, 
committee assignments, etc.”; most recent 
contribution: editing courses of study in 
music for Salt Lake City Schools. 

MARCIA SLOAT is assistant editor of Opera 
News, the official publication of The Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. 

FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK, chairman of 
the MENC Founders’ Association, needs no 
introduction but is given this paragraph by 
way of salute to the dearly beloved “Mother 
of the Conference.” 

GENE CHENOWETH, chairman of the 
music department, New Castle (Ind.) City 
Schools, was formerly a member of the 
faculty of Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music and associate conductor of the Jordan 
Symphony Orchestra; now is concertmaster 
of the Richmond Symphony Orchestra; has 
been introduced as a Journal author before. 
MARGUERITE ULLMAN is a staff psychol- 
ogist of Dyslexia Memorial Institute, con- 
nected with Northwestern University Medical 
School and Wesley Memorial Hospital; is a 
concert pianist and lecturer; has devoted 
over ten years to psychological musical re- 
search. Was formerly a member of the 
faculty of American Conservatory of Music, 
currently president of Chicago alumnae chap- 
ter of Sigma Alpha Iota. Mrs. Ullman ex- 
pressly stipulated that the by-line of her 
article be shared with Violet Lannert “who 
assisted in the psychological experiments upon 
which the story is based.’ 

MAURICE E. FAULKNER, associate pro- 
fessor of music and director of instrumental 
music at University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara College, was for several seasons pro- 
fessor of instrumental music at Columbia Uni- 
versity TC summer school; conducted sum- 
mer orchestra concerts. A Lieutenant in 
U. S. Naval Reserve (1944-46) he was officer 
in charge of Korean University at Seoul and 
director of music, Bureau of Education, Mili- 
tary Government of Korea; conducted fifteen 
concerts of Korean Symphony Orchestra. 
SCOTT BRADLEY is in his tenth year at 
MGM Studio where he is musical director of 
the Cartoon Department; was previously con- 
ductor in radio (KNX- KH)J); is pianist, or- 
ganist, and composer, major works including 
a piano concerto, cantata, symphonic poems 
and orchestral suites, besides more than 200 
scores for cartoons and feature pictures. Says 
he is the sole member of the SPDSC (Society 
for Prevention of Diminished Seventh Chords). 
LYLE LE RETTE, recently appointed to the 
post o and director at Tulare (Calif.) 
Union High School, spent the past two years 
in Alaska where, with their two children, he 
and his wife were stationed on an isolated 
island as a radio aircraft communicator man- 
and-wife team. Was previously located in 
Idaho. 

J. J. WEIGAND, music director of Lawrence 
(Kans.) Junior High School, was introduced 
in the November-December 1946 Journal, in 
which appeared the first installment of the 
article concluded in this issue. ' 
VIRGINIA IDOL is instrumental music in- 
structor in San Leandro High School and four 
elementary schools of Oakland, California. 





MENC 
DIVISION MEETINGS 
1947 


Meetings of the Music Educators _ 
National Conference are held on an 
alternating (biennial) regional- 


national plan. 1947 meetings are | 


scheduled in the areas of the six 
Divisions as follows: 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—Mayo Hotel 


Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
New "Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 


Seattle, Washington—Olympic 
Hotel* 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming 


March 30-April 2 .. Calif.-Western 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel Utah* 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 


April 9-12 _........ ... North Central 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Claypool & Lincoln Hotels 
Illinois, ee. Iowa, Michigan, Min- 


se North Dakota, Ohio, 
a aon Wisconsin 


AGE GOED senncmmcennin . Southern 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Tutwiler Hotelx 
Alabama, Florida, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, ‘Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia 


Me TD ciciiccn .. Eastern 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Hotels Casey and Jermyn 


Mary- 
ged Blasadiusety, New, Hapa. 
ew Jersey, New Yor vania, 

Rhode Island, Vesmens” 


Cooperating with the "¥ 7% of- 
ficers and local sponsots in host 
cities listed will be Cheir “In- oad “About” 
Music Educators Clubs and, respec- 
tively, Oklahoma Music Educators As- 
sociation, Washington Music Educators 
Association, Utah Music Educators As- 
sociation, indiana Music Educators As- 
sociation, Alabama Music y= As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania School Music As- 
sociation, 
a 


HOUSING CHAIRMEN to whom 

requests for room _ reservations 
must be sent in the instances indicated 
by asterisks are, respectively: 
NORTHWEST — Marguerite Bringloe, 
Seattle Public Schools, 810 Dexter Ave., 
Seattle 9, Wash. 
CALIF.-WESTERN — Emil Nyman, La- 
fayette School, 61 East North Temple, 
Salt Lake City 3, Utah. 
SOUTHERN — Homer L. Thomas, City 
Board of Education, Box 114, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


For information regarding 
the above meetings, write 
to Music Educators National 
Conference 


64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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